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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


WuHo WILL ENTER HEAVEN? 


“And I say to you: Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity; 
that when you shall fail they may receive you into their everlasting dwell- 
ings.” —Luke xvi, 9. 


Theme.—Not difficult to judge who will enter heaven if we con- 
sider what heaven is. Heaven is the reward of: 


(1) The suffering and the patient. 
(2) The struggling and the conquering. 
(3) The loving and the charitable. 


Introduction.—In to-day’s Gospel, and according to the words 
in our text, Jesus promises heaven as a reward to those who are 
charitable. Charitableness can be practised by rich and poor alike. 
At other times Jesus promised heaven as a reward for other virtues. 
It is easy to judge who will go to heaven if we consider the nature 
of heaven and the qualities of its inhabitants. 

I. (a) Those will go to heaven who for the love of God have 
been patiently suffering on earth. Christ in His human body was 
the first to enter the glories of heaven. He went by way of 
Golgotha, through suffering and death. The Apostles and martyrs 
followed in His footsteps, through persecution and martyrdom, and 
ever since many have trodden the road of suffering for Christ’s 
sake. In heaven they now enjoy their reward. 

(b) By Our Lord and His Apostles we are told that “Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” “Blessed are they 
that suffer persecution for justice’s sake; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. v, 5, 10). “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me” (Luke 
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ix, 23). “If we suffer with Him, we may also be glorified with 
Him” (Romans viii, 17). “Patience is necessary for you; that doing 
the will of God, you may also receive the promise” (Heb. x, 36). 
“Let us run with patience to the fight proposed to us” (Heb. xii, 1). 

(c) Hence our weal or wo. Happy you that for the love of 
God patiently endure sickness, privation and persecution! Wo to 
you who in your adversity murmur against God, and to you that 
forsake God and virtue when your comfort or welfare is threatened. 

II. (a) They only are admitted to a community or society who 
are willing to conform to its laws, and the admittance to heaven is 
conditioned in the same way. The blessed in heaven attained their 
glory by effort, and we, to be admitted to their company, must 
follow their example. 

(b) Original sin subjects us to evil inclinations, desires and im- 
pulses which must be conquered. We live in a world of allure- 
ments and temptations; these must be avoided or overcome. The 
evil spirit with his evil suggestions is permitted to put us to a test; 
we must prove ourselves worthy by standing the test. 

(c) Heaven is a reward. It must be merited. St. Thomas a 
Kempis: “Fight like a valiant soldier, and when out of weakness 
you sometimes fall, arise and gather courage, and you will receive 
grace from God to fight the fight.” 

III. Jesus impressed upon us the lesson that the love of our 
neighbor and charitableness lead to heaven. “I was hungry and 
you fed me,”’ etc. 

(b) Heaven is the abode of love. Our Father reigns in heaven, 
and He is all love. There Our Lord dwells and He is love. There 
the Holy Ghost abides, who is the spirit of love. 

(c) The saints and the blessed could not be in heaven had they 
not loved. A heart filled with hatred, revenge, envy and unkind- 
ness, can not enter the kingdom of heaven. 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE ATTENDANCE AT Hoty Mass 


“My house is the house of prayer.”—Luke xix, 46. 


Theme-—We must attend Mass on Sundays and Holidays of 
obligation because: 
(1) Our Lord demands it. 
(2) The Church commands it. 
(3) It is a necessity for heart and soul. 

Introduction.—Our Lord called the house of God, the Temple 
in Jerusalem, a house of prayer. It was the duty of the Israelites 
to pray at certain times in this Temple. The Temple was also 
the place where the chief sacrifices were offered. Christian 
churches take the place of the Temple in Jerusalem. The church 
is a place for prayer and of sacrifice. In Christianity we have only 
one Holy Sacrifice—the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. While this 
Holy Sacrifice is daily offered, and may be daily attended, the 
attendance on Sundays and Holidays of obligation is made a duty 
for us. 

I. Our Lord demands it. 

(a) We can, of course, pray to God anywhere, and we know that 
Christ often prayed in various places. Yet He often went to 
Jerusalem to the Temple to take part in the prayers and sacrifices. 
Thus His example teaches us the necessity and importance of pray- 
ing in church and in common with others. 

(b) Jesus expelled the traders from the Temple, so that the pious 
might without hindrance pray and take part in the sacrifices. This 
shows again how important the services at church are considered 
by the Lord. 

(c) The Lord, finally, instituted the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. “This is my body,” etc. 
“This is my blood,” etc. “Do this for a commemoration of me.” 
The Apostles and their followers were to offer the sacrifice of the 
New Testament, and the faithful were to attend. 

(d) The Apostles often came together, generally on the first 
day of the week, on Sunday, to “break bread.” Their example was 
followed by the bishops, priests and lay people of the first centuries. 
A commandment was not then necessary. Their own pious zeal 
dictated this practise to the early Christians. 
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II. When after persecution the Church became free and many 
accepted the faith who were not very zealous in pious practises, the 
commandment was made necessary. What was formerly under- 
stood as a matter of course was now made a law of the Church. 

(a) In this way, in fact, all other commands of the Church 
originated; for instance, the fast before Holy Communion, the 
obligation of receiving the Sacraments at least once a year, etc. 
These commandments came into existence as soon as they became 
necessary, and in making them the Church availed herself of the 
power given her by Christ. “He who will not hear the Church,” 
etc. ‘“‘Whatsoever you shall bind,” etc. 

(b) We must, therefore, under pain of sin, attend Mass on Sun- 
days and Holidays of obligation, unless for grave reasons we are 
unable to do so; for instance, in sickness, or when life, health, home 
or harvest are in great danger. 

(c) We must attend Mass with devotion. It is not only suf- 
ficient to be there bodily, we must be there in spirit also. It is a 
sacrifice of propitiation. Therefore, we must remember our sins 
and pray to be delivered from them by the merits of the bitter 
passion and death of Jesus. Or we may offer the sacrifice in 
adoration, thanksgiving or supplication. 

III. To attend Mass on Sundays and Holidays of obligation is 
a necessity for the heart and soul. 

(a) The heart desires association with those of the same mind. 
A Christian heart desires association with other Christian hearts, in 
order to practise faith, hope and love; in order to edify and be 
edified. The best opportunity for this is at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

(b) Children delight to gather around their mother to pray with 
her. The Church is our mother, and at the divine services on Sun- 
day she teaches, advises and prays. Let us heed her and pray with 
her. Other times we can and should pray at home. On Sundays 
and Holidays of obligation we should, as dutiful children, unite our 
prayers with those of our holy mother, the Church. 

(c) Our ‘appearance at divine services is a profession of our 
faith. To profess our faith publicly at least once a week is a neces- 
sity for the heart. 

(d) Otherwise we become too much wrapped up in our occupa- 
tions and become worldly. There is great danger for the soul. 
St. Ferdinand was minister at the royal court of Spain, yet, with 
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all his exacting duties, he attended Mass daily. When it was sug- 
gested that he might better apply his time, he replied, “What better 
could I seek than supernatural strength and grace.” 
Conclusion.—Much is said of religious sentiment in our age. The 
best gage is the attendance of Sunday services. When there is a 
lack of this, the complaint of Christ in to-day’s Gospel would surely 


apply. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE INFLUENCE OF PRIDE 


“The Pharisee prayed thus with himself: O God, I give thee thanks that 
I am not as the rest of men.”—Luke xviii, II. 


Theme.—The evil influence of pride. 
(1) It prevents true Christian self-love. 
(2) It interferes with a proper love of our neighbor. 
(3) It opposes the love of God. 

Introduction—The Pharisee was regarded by the people as a 
virtuous man, the publican as a sinner. But the publican escaped 
condemnation because he was humble; he accused himself of his 
sins and begged forgiveness. The Pharisee, on the contrary, was 
not pardoned, because with arrogant pride he proclaimed himself 
perfect and despised others. Pride destroys all merit, its evil influ- 
ence prevents the accomplishment of all good deeds. 

I. True Christian self-love strives for discernment, for virtue 
and for spiritual welfare. Pride frustrates these efforts. 

(a) Pride does not desire wisdom. It believes itself in possession 
of the highest degree of wisdom. It would not even willingly take 
advice from God, much less from man. If the proud were desirous 
of learning and of acquiring true wisdom they would acknowledge 
their imperfect knowledge, but this of course is not consistent with 
pride. 

(b) The proud man does not desire to become more virtuous. 
He thinks he has no faults. He deems himself perfect and there- 
fore makes no effort for progress. He thinks he can by his own 
efforts achieve all and therefore does not implore divine grace, 
without which we can not do good. 
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(c) He does not care for true happiness. We can become truly 
happy only through virtue, and he has no use for virtue, and the 
appearance of virtue is all he aims at. The proud person makes 
himself unhappy in many ways. He chafes at the lack of appre- 
ciation shown him. He is sensitive and easily offended, if the 
respect which he imagines due him is disregarded. 

II. The proud person does not love his neighbor. 

(a) He is not obedient to his superiors. He can not bear to have 
anyone set over him, he will not recognize in anyone a representa- 
tive of God. He understands everything best and scorns guidance 
and control. 

(f{) He can not forgive. He is always in the right, his opponent 
better than everyone else, therefore he endeavors to place all others 
in the shade and delights in belittling them and in dwelling upon 
their shortcomings. 

(c) He does not acknowledge the merits of others. The good 
in others irritates him, he desires all merit himself. 

(d) He can not be pleasant. To meet everyone amiably requires 
modesty ; it requires our seeing in the neighbor our equal or our 
better. The proud person will be affable to those only that can 
further his ambitions. To all others he would rather be impudent. 

(e) He cannot be charitable. Lowly persons are not considered 
by him to be his brothers in Christ. He is so much above them. 
When he does give alms he does so to gain the prominence that 
flatters his pride. 

(f) He can not forgive. He is always in the right, his opponent 
always in the wrong. He will not forget an offense. Even though 
he is in the wrong his pride will not let him acknowledge it. 

III. The love of God demands adoration, longing for God, and 
thanksgiving. The proud person shuns these. 

(a) He cares not for the adoration due to God. He adores only 
himself. 

(b) He has no longing for God. He cannot humble himself to 
that degree. 

(c) He knows no gratitude. What he is and what he possesses 
all due to his own efforts. He does not consider that he owes 
gratitude to God or anyone else. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SANCTIFICATION OF Our SENSES 


“And they bring to him one deaf and dumb, and they besought him that 
he would lay his hand upon him.”—Mark vii, 32. 


Theme.—The sanctification of 
(1) Sight. 
(2) Hearing. 
(3) Speech. 

Introduction—lI{ God permits many individuals among mankind 
to become blind, deaf or dumb, one of His purposes may be to 
remind us what great gifts sight, hearing and speech are. It should 
admonish us to make good use of the three most noble senses of 
the human body, to consecrate them to the service of virtue and of 
God, to strive for the sanctification of sight, hearing and speech, 
and this may be done in the following way : 

I. We sanctify our sight: 

(a) By closing our eyes to that which would corrupt our soul. 
“T have made a covenant with my eyes, that I would not so much as 
think upon a virgin” (Job xxxi, 1). “He that shutteth his eyes 
that he may hear no evil, shall dwell on high” (Isaias xxxiii, 15, 16). 
St. Ambrose: “To look is not sinful, but beware that it may be 
no occasion for sin.” 

(b) By conceiving a hatred for the sight of evil. By realizing 
the hideousness of sin and its consequences. 

(c) By using the sight as an aid to devotion. Behold the 
glorious creation, wonderful providence of God expressed in the 
whole universe. The sight of the resplendent sun, of the beautiful 
flowers should awaken in us thoughts of gratitude to God. The 
sight of sacred articles and edifices should induce us to pray. 

(f) Let the eye see with love of innocence. “The light of the 
eyes rejoiceth the soul” (Prov. xv, 30). “The fruit of the 
Spirit is charity, joy, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity” 
(Gal. v, 22). If love and innocence dwell in your heart, your eyes 
will express both. 

II. We sanctify our hearing when we 

(a) Close our ears to untruth. “Lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord” (Prov. xii, 22). Listen to nothing that may weaken 
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your faith in Christian truths, that may injure love of the neigh- 
bor, etc. 

(b) Close them to seductive language. Flattering and passionate 
words may sound well to the ears, but the heart is thereby defiled. 

(c) Incline them to truth. We should desire to hear, above all 
other things, words of faith, hope and love. We should, with joy, 
lend our ear to religious instruction, to the word of God, to the 
wisdom of the Church, to the guidance of our elders and superiors, 

III. We sanctify our tongue and our speech when we 

(a) In speaking, show self-control. He who in sorrow and 
adversity never utters angry words or curses; he who amongst 
calumniators does not calumniate; he who always speaks the truth 
and does not lie to gain an advantage, is strong and gives evidence 
of self-control. “If any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man” (James iii, 2). “Make doors and bars to thy mouth; 
melt down thy gold and silver and make a balance for thy words 
and a just bridle for thy mouth” (Ecclus. xxviii, 28, 29). 

(b) Use our speech to benefit others and to influence others to 
do good. “Speak ye the truth every man with his neighbor; for we 
are members one of another” (Ephes. iv, 25). “With a good word 
man shall be made glad” (Prov. xii, 25). “Let no evil speech pro- 
ceed from your mouth, but that which is good to the edification of 
faith, that it may administer grace to the hearer” (Ephes. iv, 29). 
Let us, therefore, speak the truth and be friendly, etc. Let us warn, 
advise, comfort. 

(c) Proclaim the glories of God and praise and thank Him. We 
owe God so much. He sent His Son to redeem us. Should we not 
praise Him? Would it be right to keep our gratefulness hidden in 
our heart? 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


DISTINCTION IN THE TREATMENT OF Our NEIGHBOR 
“Who is my neighbor?”—Luke x, 29. 


Theme.—Christian charity allows of distinction. Our demeanor 

may be different 
(1) Toward friend and enemy. 
(2) Toward righteous and sinner. 
(3) Toward relatives and strangers. 

Introduction—In to-day’s Gospel we are told that everyone who 
needs our assistance is our neighbor and entitled to our help. We 
may not exclude anyone from our love; not an enemy, nor a sinner, 
nor a stranger. Those most in need have the greatest claim upon us. 
Our love, nevertheless, may differ toward different people. 

I. It is not demanded that we should meet our enemies on the 
same footing as we meet friends. Our love may show a difference. 

(a) Let it be understood that we must love our enemies in the 
same degree as we love our friends, and even more. We must pray 
for them, wish them all good, keep them from danger, help them 
in need, etc. We must forgive and forget. The teaching of 
Jesus. The example of the good Samaritan. The providence of 
our heavenly Father. 

(b) Example—yYour enemy is suffering from deprivation; he 
is calumniated ; he is sick and depends on our assistance. Our duty 
is plain. 

(c) We need not associate with enemies as with friends. Friend- 
ship is not demanded by the Christian law. This is a sentiment that 
is produced by qualities and conditions to our particular liking. Our 
heavenly Father chose favorites from the people. Christ selected 
friends. That He selected few for His particular friendship con- 
tains a lesson. 

(d) We may avoid one that causes us grief. Close your door 
to a calumniator and a seducer. Shun a false person. Avoid the 
intemperate man. Flee the company of those that would render 
you open to suspicion of wrongdoing. 

II. We must hate the sin; the sinner, however, we must love. 
This distinction is a mark of true religion. 

(a) Prayer, sympathy, advice and admonition for the sinner are 
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among our duties. Christ came because of sin and the sinner. 
Great was His love for the sinner. While we must sternly refuse 
to share in sin, we must not permit ourselves to judge the sinner. 

(b) In our social life we may treat the sinner in a manner 
different from the righteous. We need not meet them with any 
great friendliness for good reasons, such as 

(aa) Proper regard for ourselves, for our honor and reputation. 

(bb) Regard for the sinner. Our disapproving demeanor may 
be the means of making him realize his evil ways. 

(cc) For sake of principle. Admission to the circle of our inti- 
mate friends should be considered a guarantee of good character. 

III. (a) Let all men be our neighbors. We may not forsake 
anyone in time of necessity. He is not a true Christian who does 
not help a stranger, or even an enemy, if occasion demands it. 

(b) But our first care must be for those nearest and dearest to 
us. We must be especially considerate 

(aa) Of fellow citizens. Those of the same community are often 
required to assist each other. 

(bb) Of our unfortunate relatives, friends, neighbors and those 
that have been kind to us. They have a right to expect it. 

(cc) Of sisters and brothers. We are nearest to them and they 
are entitled to our help when in need of it. 

(dd) Of indigent parents. When they need assistance do not 
let others undertake their care if you are able to do it. It is your 
duty. They did not entrust your care to others. 
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FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 
THe ASSUMPTION OF MARY 
BY THE REV. W. LIEBER 


“Who is this that cometh up from the desert, flowing with delight, leaning 
upon her beloved ?”—Cant. viii, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Church keeps to-day a threefold festival. 1. The death 
of the Blessed Virgin caused by divine love. 2. Her incorruptibility and 
resurrection—caused by her purity. 3. Her glorious assumption—caused 
by her humility and suffering. How powerful must be her intercession 
as the crowned Queen of Heaven. 

On the festival of the Assumption we commemorate three great 
events connected with the closing life of the Blessed Virgin: 
(1) Her happy death; (2) her glorious resurrection; (3) her 
triumphant translation into the kingdom of heaven. It is of these 
three interesting events I purpose speaking to-day, concluding with 
a defense of the high homage we pay to Our Lady and of her great 
power of intercession as the crowned queen of angels and saints. 

I. Immortality had been promised to Adam, the father of our 
race, but on condition he obeyed God’s command. Having dis- 
obeyed, we disobeyed in him and incurred the penalty, and the 
penalty was death. 

But immediately after the Fall a woman was promised whose 
seed would crush the head of the serpent; it was Mary, conceived 
without sin, full of grace and spotless. Being exempt from the 
contagion of sin, she was exempt from the penalty of sin! Yet we 
speak of commemorating to-day the death of this Immaculate 
Virgin! 

God preserved her by a special privilege from inheriting the sin 
of Adam. He preserved her from the commission of actual sin 
and yet suffered her to taste death which is the punishment of 
sin! What reasons, brethren, can we assign for this seeming incon- 
sistency in God’s decrees? In answer the fathers say that, as Jesus 
Christ, supreme master of life and death and impeccable by nature, 
deigned to die, it behooved His mother, a mere creature, to die. 
But death in her case was not the effect of any sin, but the effect 
of love divine. 

She died through love—love for Jesus as her Son and as her God. 
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How intense must have been this twofold love in nature and in 
grace! Never shall a mortal conceive the intimate union that 
existed between Mary and Jesus while on earth, nor shall any one 
ever comprehend the longing and yearning of this loving mother 
to be reunited to her beloved Son; even less shall he realize the 
sufferings of her sad bereavement. During the whole long years 
she spent on earth after Christ’s ascension, her love increased, and 
so did her sorrow and longing, until these feelings became gradu- 
ally intensified to such a degree that her poor frame could no longer 
bear the flames that were consuming her, and she sweetly gave up 
her soul to her Divine Son, as a ripe fruit becomes detached and 
falls without violence from the tree. Holy Communion was her sole 
comfort during her protracted exile upon earth. Dear brethren, 
from this happy departure of our blessed mother, let us learn to 
desire her Son above all things, to yearn to be dissolved and to 
be with Christ. Meanwhile let the frequent reception of the Holy 
Eucharist be our consolation in this pilgrimage of life. We cling 
too much to things of earth, we are too engrossed with worldly 
interests and worldly pleasures. How can we become in- 
habitants of heaven, if we keep wishing to stay upon earth, which 
is not our lasting city? How can we expect to reach our heavenly 
destination if we refuse to toil on in our journey thither? Ever 
stopping on the roadside is not the way to get to the Holy Shrine 
which is the object of our earthly pilgrimage. Mary ever sighed 
while remembering Sion, and her sighs secured a happy death. 
But if the body of the Virgin was subject to this universal law 
of death, it did not become a victim to its humiliating effects. In 
death there was no ensuing corruption for her. As the king said 
to Esther, the mediatrix of Israel, so said the King of Ages to 
Mary our Mediatrix: “Thou shalt not die, for this law is not 
made for thee, but for all others” (Est. xv, 13). “Thou shalt not 
die,” inasmuch as death shall have no dominion over thee. The 
belief in the incorruptibility and in the resurrection of Our Lady 
is nO mere pious opinion but an ancient constant tradition ever held 
by the Greek and Latin Churches, a tradition which is in perfect 
harmony with the royal prophet’s prediction: “Arise, O Lord, 
into thy resting place: thou and the ark, which thou hast sancti- 
fied” (Ps. cxxxi, 8). The first part of this prophecy refers no doubt 
to Christ, but who is the ark but His blessed mother, the true 
ark of the covenant. “Arise thou and the ark which thou hast 
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sanctified.” The reasons for this prerogative in Mary are obvious. 
The possibility, nay the sole thought, of her body’s corruption was 
most shocking to the mind of St. Augustine. The flesh of Christ 
was the flesh of Mary, remarks this same father. The privilege 
then of Christ’s flesh must extend to His mother, and as God in view 
of the Incarnation preserved her undefiled at her conception and 
during the whole course of her life from the corruption cf sin, 
He must have preserved her likewise from the corruption of the 
grave. For was it proper, brethren, was it dignified that the empire 
of death should have any power over the mother of Him who 
is the Resurrection and the Life, and who had for nine entire 
months been the living tabernacle of the Incarnate Divinity? That 
our bodies should be reduced to ashes is not to be wondered at. 
From a conflagration we can expect but a heap of ashes, why 
should we be surprised to find but ashes remain of men’s bodies, 
bodies which had ever been burning with concupiscence, which had 
been enflamed with anger and numberless passions; but the 
virginal body of Mary, ever pure and immaculate, never entertained 
the least spark of sin; it ever remained the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
it furnished the precious blood to the Sacred Humanity of Christ, 
could her body remain in the sepulcher and be reduced to ashes? 
Let these bodies of ours, which we have pampered and have idolized 
so much and have defiled with so many crimes, be interred and rot. 
Let our hearts be crushed into dust since they have been a furnace 
to all wicked passions. Let our eyes that have hunted after sinful 
objects be extinguished for evermore. Let that tongue which has 
preyed upon the reputation of our fellowmen, and vomited so many 
blasphemies and obscenities, be eaten up my worms. Let our hands 
that have been so often polluted by the commission of wicked deeds, 
let all our members that were the instruments of sin be reduced to 
dust and ashes, but let Mary’s body and members be preserved 
from corruption, for they were ever instruments of virtue, they 
were ever pure and holy; let them revive. Let them rise in glory, 
for they were not one single moment the agents of the smallest 
sin or imperfection. No. “Thou wilt not give thy Holy One to 
See corruption” (Ps. xv, 10). 

If the organs and members of the bodies of some saints have 
been miraculously preserved, owing to some peculiar virtues, prac- 
tised by them in their lifetime; if the hand of St. Stephan of 
Hungary has remained whole and entire in reward for his deeds 
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of munificence and charity, if the tongue of St. Anthony kept its 
fleshy color for upward of three and thirty years after his death, 
surely all the organs and members of Mary’s body merited to be 
preserved, for they had always been pure and undefiled and the 
instruments of sublime virtue and holiness. 

By her eminent sanctity Mary merited to become the Mother of 
Christ, and it is this same sanctity and fulness of grace which caused 
her to rise from the dead, to be united in body and soul to Him 
who was her Son and her God. Though the Lord decreed not to 
raise the bodies of men until the end of time, He can anticipate 
this resurrection in favor of His great friends, and this is what He 
has done for this Virgin Mother, long before the harvest day— 
she was ripe and yielding fruits of immortality. 

Dear brethren, we all shared in Adam’s prevarication and are 
every one of us subject to the awful sentence pronounced in 
Eden: “Thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt return.” There 
is no chance for us of an anticipated resurrection, but we may, 
however, procure for ourselves a glorious resurrection at the last 
day by leading holy and spotless lives. Let us endeavor, therefore, 
to keep aloof from the defilements of the world and thus prepare 
ourselves against the horrors of rising in ignominy and to ever- 
lasting doom. “For what things a man shall sow those also shall 
he reap. For he that soweth in the flesh, of the flesh also shall 
reap corruption. But he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall 
reap life everlasting” (Gal. vi. 8). 

We are now come to our third point, viz., the glorious Assump- 
tion of Our Lady into heaven. 

“Who is this that cometh up from the desert, flowing with 
delight, leaning upon her beloved?” 

Human tongue is unable to give a true idea of this glorious 
translation. Even St. Bernard, the most eloquent preacher of 
Mary’s prerogatives, confesses his inability to speak in this instance ; 
he is reduced to complete silence which he deems more respectful 
and praising than any words he could utter. And indeed, brethren, 
this third event we commemorate on this day baffles all expressions 
and comparisons. Holy Scripture gives us a beautiful sketch of the 
solemn entrance of Esther into the palace of Assuerus; it contains 
a graphic description of the return of the victorious Judith after 
slaying Holophernes; it shows us how all the people pressed round 
her passage to view the heroine; how all the Levites came out to 
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greet her, and the high priest himself left the holy city to 
welcome her as the glory of her sex and wished to pay a 
solemn tribute to her courage and virtue, but all these narrations 
are but feeble figures and shadows of the triumph that occupies 
our minds to-day, when the Blessed Virgin Mary is taken up to 
her celestial throne. No earthly splendor, witnessed in the present 
or recorded as having taken place in the past, could compare with 
the pageant of this festivity, when the gates of heaven are thrown 
open with all its magnificence, when the principalities and powers, 
the cherubim and seraphim proceed in an imposing procession, 
accompanied by the patriarchs and prophets, the Apostles, 
martyrs, virgins and confessors of every age and tribe to welcome 
the Mother of their God and King, and proclaim her the glory 
of Jerusalem and the joy and ornament of Israel and greet her 
as the queen of the heavenly court. With pomp and magnificence 
she is conducted by the angelic host to the highest regions, even 
to the Holy of Holies, where the Blessed Trinity dwelleth, and the 
Eternal Father comes forth to acknowledge her as His daughter, 
the Holy Spirit as His spouse, and the Son recognizes her as His 
beloved mother. “Come and be crowned,” says He, and the adorable 
Saviour Himself takes the crown and places it on the noble brow 
of His Virgin Mother and assigns her a place at His very right 
hand. The Queen is enthroned and there is no higher throne 
erected in the whole celestial court but that of the three Divine 
Persons. Highest was her sanctity on earth below, highest is her 
rank now in heaven above. 

Though all that we have said will never convey the faintest idea 
of the pomp of that translation and enthronement, though this 
glorious assumption of the Virgin baffles any description our imag- 
ination could suggest, the glorious event we solemnize on this day 
is not imaginary by any means; it is a glorious reality that has 
ever been admitted in the Church of God. So far the Assumption 
has not been defined as an article of faith, but its denial has fre- 
quently been condemned as a bold temerity, flavoring of heresy. 
This very solemnity is an open profession of the belief of the 
Church in the Assumption. Authentic documents show us that this 
feast was kept in the East and the West even before the sixth 
century. This fact alone is a sufficient convincing proof of its 
being of apostolic origin. 

Dear brethren, if divine love was the cause, as we remarked, 
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of the Virgin’s death, and her spotless purity the cause of her 
resurrection, we may add that her deep humility was the cause of 
her exaltation, while her intense sufferings were the source of her 
untold bliss. 

If every one that humbles himself shall be exalted, what must 
be the exaltation of Our Lady whose whole life was one of humility 
and humiliation despite the plenitude of grace and singular privi- 
leges. After the example of her divine Son who emptied Himself 
taking the form of a servant, she concealed all dignity, lived in 
retirement, silence and poverty, unknown and ignored. Though 
a descendant of royal blood, she never claimed any distinction but 
lived an obscure life in despised Nazareth. While every circum- 
stance is known in the history of the great—not a single detail is 
related of the life and actions of this wonderful Virgin, who yet 
was the object of the prophecies from the beginning of time. 
Only a few short words of her and to her are reported, and these 
words are words of humility. 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” she exclaimed, when the 
announcement was made to her that the Desired of Nations (I Agg. 
ii, 8) would become her Son. She was conspicuous by her absence 
whenever Jesus was honored; she was only present and close to 
Him in the hour of darkness and dishonor. If Mary’s humility 
is the source of her exaltation in heaven, her intense suffering 
is the cause of her supreme happiness. Jesus was the Man of Sor- 
rows and Mary was the Mother of Many Woes, nay, the Queen of 
Martyrs. Think of the mortifying suspicion of her very spouse 
when he discovered her pregnant. Think of her suffering when 
all the doors were shut against her .Divine Son on that first sad 
Christmas night. Think of her anguish when Herod was seeking 
the life of the Child and she had to fly into a strange land. Think 
of her anxiety when He was lost on the return from Jerusalem. 
Think of her dolors during the Passion, when the rumor came 
to her ears that her Jesus was betrayed and sentenced to death. 
Think of her heartrending agony when she met her Beloved 
on the way to Golgotha and beheld there His awful execution, 
and tell me if there is a sorrow like unto her sorrow? Ah! it 
is only a fair compensation for her now to stand at the right hand 
of her Son in glory after having stood so bravely at the foot of 
His Cross. Rejoice, brethren, at this recompense and consider the 
great advantage of this exaltation, for Mary is our Mother and we 
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are her children, for as at the side of Jesus suffering she was really 
our co-redemptrix offering up as a priest standing at the altar the 
Divine Victim for our reconciliation; now at the side of Jesus in 
glory she is our great mediatrix. While Jesus is our only Mediator 
of Justice, Mary is considered by the Father as the universal medi- 
atrix of intercessions. Such is the will of God. They say that all 
the graces granted to us pass through the hand of Mary. Some 
Christians, I know, object to this mediation ; they prefer to lay their 
petition immediately before the throne of God ; but, brethren, do we 
go less straight to God’s throne if we are in the company of Mary 
to whom we say: “Supply for my unworthiness, thou who wast 
so pure and so good, come to God with me, pray to God for me” 
(St. Antonine). Believe me, dear brethren, the humility in acknowl- 
edging our indignity will bring us closer to God than the pride 
of ancient and modern pharisees who pretend to need no mediator 
or intercessor. According to the doctors of the Church the 
mediation of the Blessed Virgin on our behalf is different from that 
of any saint, inasmuch as we go to her as to their queen and mis- 
tress. She has received a plentitude of grace, remarks St. Thomas, 
and she reached such an intimate union with the author of grace 
through her divine maternity that she causes a diffusion of grace 
upon all men. This explains all the extraordinary expressions the 
Church makes use of in her liturgy in reference to the Blessed 
Virgin. The praises of wisdom are applied to her over and over 
again. “I am the mother of fair love. . . . In me is all grace 
of the way and the truth, in me is all hope of life and of virtue” 
(Eccl. xxiv, 24, 25). “He that shall find me, shall find life and 
shall have salvation from the Lord” (Prov. viii, 35). In her litany 
she is invoked as health of the sick, refuge of sinners, help of 
Christians, gate of heaven. In the Antiphon after Compline we 
read, “Succor the people . . . and be their strength, Hail 
thou root, hail thou the door through which the light of the world 
has come forth.” 

Again, in the “Hail, holy queen,” that prayer so familiar to all, 
she is called upon as our life and our hope and our most gracious 
advocate. I know, brethren, to our Protestant friends all those 
expressions sound exaggerated and wrong, but it is because they 
fail to realize her high exalted position. Though Catholics never 
forget that she is a mere creature, they always remember the great 
things that the Lord hath done to her. In paying Mary an homage 
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superior to that of any saint we are only imitating the conduct of 
God Himself, for it is He that is responsible for our great venera- 
tion of this humble Virgin. He predestined her from all eternity 
to be the mother of His Son, and when the time came He sent 
a special messenger from heaven to treat with her on the mystery 
of the Incarnation, actually waiting for her consent before the 
Word was made flesh. In the Apostles’ Creed, so brief in its con- 
tents, her name comes after the names of the Divine Persons. “I 
believe in God the Father and in Jesus Christ, conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” True, the Bible says but 
little of Mary, but it is quite enough to justify our great devotion 
to her. Unlike profane penmen the inspired writers manage to 
convey in very few words the loftiest ideas and thoughts. When 
they wish to narrate the creation of the world three words suffice. 
He spoke and they were made. Again when God purposes to explain 
the essence of His Sovereign Being, He is stated to have said: 
“T am who am.” With the same preciseness and brief eloquence 
does Holy Writ convey the greatness of the blessed Virgin. Mary, 
of whom Jesus was born. This is all the Scripture states of her, 
but these words, brethren, pondered upon and expounded, have 
produced under the pens of the saints huge volumes of sermons and 
praises, and indeed to say that Jesus was born of her is in itself a 
compendium of her dignity, greatness, sanctity and power. It is as 
much as saying that she was adorned with all virtues, immaculate at x 
her conception, spotless in her life, happy in her death, glorious in 
her rising, triumphant in her ascending, leaning upon her Beloved. 
It justifies all the praises bestowed upon her by the fathers and the 
doctors and the prayer of the Church, for “We can not bear too 
much reverence or regard for the mother of Our Lord,” remarks 
Pearson, a Protestant writer on the Creed, “so long as we do not 
give her that worship which is due to the Lord Himself.” Brethren, 
on this day of her glorification, recognize her as your queen and 
your mother, renew your fervor in her devotion which, according 
to spiritual writers, is a moral sign of predestination and a powerful 
means of final perseverance. She is the gate of heaven, ask her to 
remain your advocate before the throne of God and to admit you 
by her powerful intercession into His kingdom. And after this 
your exile to show unto us the blessed fruit of her womb, Jesus. 
Amen! 
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“They that are according to the flesh mind the things that are of the flesh: 
but they that are according to the spirit mind the things that are of the spirit. 
For the wisdom of the flesh is death, but the wisdom of the spirit is life and 
peace. Because the wisdom of the flesh is an enemy to God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither can it be. And they who are in the flesh 
can not please God.”—Rom. viii, 5-8. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Classification of men—by man, by God; by God man classi- 
fied as carnal or spiritual. The description of these two classes. 

II. The immense difference between the two. This difference not 
discernible to the eye of man, but to the eye of God; the insurmountable 
barrier between the intellectual intercourse of the carnal and spiritual 
man—the incompatibility of ideas and habits, hence the irreconcilable 
antipathy between the two. 

III. The spiritual life unattainable except by the call and grace of 
God. It is not a mere stage in the necessary progress of the race nor a 
mere accidental and superficial divergence of opinion. Jesus, the Way, 
Truth, and Life, the sole source of the supernatural life. His Church 
incorporates us into Him. It sanctifies the intellect by revelation; the 
heart by the Commandments and Sacraments; the body by union with 
the Body of Christ. 


I. There are many divisions of men into classes. There are the 
divisions of nationality and of color, of those who toil and those 
who enjoy, of the civilized and the savage, of ignorant and cul- 
tivated. But these are superficial distinctions and not permanent ; 
any man or race may pass from one class to another. Viewed accord- 
ing to the reality of things, that is, as they are in the sight of 
God, they are of but small account, for all men are alike before 
Him. Here is one classification more important than all these, 
one that is not much noticed here, but which will separate men 
for all eternity; it is the one of which the text speaks—the division 
of the natural man and the supernatural man, the human and the 
divine life, those who live according to the flesh and those who live 
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according to the spirit. For the short time we have to live here 
it matters but little to what class we belong among men; but beyond 
the grave, there begins our real, our eternal existence, and the im- 
portant question for us is, whether God has classed us among the 
carnal or spiritual, whether we are men of the world or men of 
God. 

These, according to the flesh, are they to whom this world is the 
beginning and end and all things. The world is the sole object of 
their lives and faculties; they are entirely wrapped up in it. They 
have no knowledge of God, of their souls, of a future life, or, if 
they have some knowledge, they have no care for these things; 
they have not been renewed by Baptism, or they have fallen from 
that state by mortal sin and have not renewed themselves by repent- 
ance and the Sacraments. They seek for the possessions of this 
world, riches, power, comfort, honor, their only occupations are 
in seeking after and holding on to these things. They are led by 
selfishness and pride and by the sensual inclinations of the body. 
If they do recognize any duty to their fellowmen, it is only in those 
matters which concern their bodily health, or worldly knowledge, 
or the progress of the interests of this life. They make no account 
of anything beyond this life. They are of the earth, earthy. They 
see nothing more, they believe in nothing more, they desire nothing 
more, they merit nothing more and they get nothing more. 

The spiritual man is one who, first of all, has a knowledge of 
truth, belonging to the higher world of God; he knows of the in- 
visible God, his own soul, the future life of joy or pain, the means 
of attaining to God and a new set of duties beyond those which be- 
long to this world. He has made these things so real and vivid to his 
mind that he esteems them as more important than any natural 
truths, and would so mold his life and all his actions and ideas 
in accordance with them. Chiefly, he keeps himself free from sin 


and in the grace of God, and hastens to regain that state when he © 


has fallen from it. ‘The just man liveth by faith.” He lives in an 
atmosphere different from that of the sensual man. In like manner 
as man lives among the same surroundings as the animals, but is 
impressed by them differently as he gathers different higher ideas 
than theirs, sees beneath the shape and color of things into their 
causes, effects and uses, and is conscious of much more than are the 
brutes; so the spiritual man differs from the man of the world in 
having a different scale of value for things, reading a different in- 
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terpretation in events, looking forward to a different future, being 
moved by different motives. The spiritual man is in daily communi- 
cation with invisible beings by means of prayer, he is conscious of 
the presence of God and blessed spirits, he knows of secrets and 
understands problems which are a sealed book to other men, he rec- 
ognizes a rigid law which bids him restrain his natural impulses, 
sacrifice the immediate interests, serve other men by obedience 
and by benevolence. His views about the good things of life and 
its evils, about prosperity and pleasure, about poverty, sufferings, 
death, are completely opposite to the views current in the world. 
Men of this kind live in God’s presence, they live for God and their 
earthly course prepares them for a future life of glory and delight 
in union with God. 

This is rather a description of two extreme types than an accur- 
ate classification of all mankind. There are indeed an immense 
number who correspond exactly to the description given of the 
spiritual man, and a still more immense number who live precisely 
as I have described the carnal man. But the majority are, during 
this life, on the border line. The variety of human characters defies 
all rigid classification. Each one is molded by a different combina- 
tion of favorable and unfavorable circumstances, each one is influ- 
enced by the joint good and evil inheritances from a thousand an- 
cestors, so each character contains inconsistent elements. As the 
different temperaments of men, the phlegmatic, the nervous, the 
bilious, are never found unmixed in anyone; so there are many men 
tainted by worldiness, who on the whole are spiritual, and many 
carnal minded men who have some scraps of faith and never leave 
the spiritual life wholly out of consideration; there are many also_ 
who cross from side to side and back again, leading lives of sin, 
but now and then repenting, growing fervent for a space, and then 
relapsing. Bearing this in mind, we may still say that, roughly, all 
men are divided into these two classes; and when death comes, it 
will find each one definitely in one class or the other, and will 
fix him in it forever. 

II. Between these two classes of men there is an immense dif- 
ference. They are separated more widely than if two thousand years 
of time or the whole breadth of Europe and Asia divided them. 
It is strange that this should be. You pass them in the streets, you 
transact business with them and you see nothing that shows any 
difference. They are in daily association with one another; great 
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part of their daily lives is the same; they inhabit the same country, 
eat the same food, wear the same clothing, follow the same pursuits, 
conduct their affairs in much the same maner ; further still, they may 
be of like opinions on most subjects, may be joined in the same in- 
terests, may be on terms of cordial friendship, bound together by 
reciprocal benefits, or by the closest of all ties—the marriage bond. 
There is no visible difference between them except the slight one, as 
many would call it, of their holding opposite opinions on some 
recondite and impractical point concerning the invisible world or 
the nature of revelation. 

1. Yet in the eye of God, and in reality, two such persons 
are separated as widely as earth and heaven. They are on 
two utterly different levels of existence; one lives in that 
sphere to which God and the angels and saints belong, he breathes 
their air in a manner, the same breath of life is in him as in them, 
viz.: the communication of the spirit and God; the other is entirely 
excluded from all this. They do the same action, but it has a dif- 
ferent value and a different reward in each case. With one it is a 
natural act of virtue proceeding from the wisdom of the flesh, which 
is death; with the other it is a supernatural act proceeding from 
the wisdom of the spirit, which is life and peace. The one act is 
done under the influence of the divine life, and is imbued with it, 
and rewarded accordingly. The other action is dead, not as being a 
sin, but as being uninformed by the higher life; it is not “pleasing 
to God” in the sense meant by the Apostle, although it will not go 
without its full reward on its own natural level. 

2. Besides this invisible line of demarcation between the carnal 
and the spiritual man, there is also an insurmountable barrier in 
their intellectual intercourse; inasmuch as “the sensual man per- 
ceiveth not the things that are of the spirit of God, for it is fool- 
ishness to him, because it is spiritually discerned” (I Cor. ii, 
14). The ordinary imperfect Christian, though on the whole a 
spiritual man, can enter into the ideas of the worldly man, but 
even in him there are large departments of feelings, beliefs and 
aspirations that the worldly mind can never enter into, because 
they are simple foolishness in its eyes. A person of really saintly 
life would find it impossible to hold any extended communica- 
tion with a thoroughly carnal, worldly mind, unless on condi- 
tion of avoiding all subjects of the highest interest to either. The 
same things convey such different impressions to each mind, 
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that words hardly have the same meaning to each. They have no 
common ground on which to stand. They cannot understand each 
other. The pleasure of one would be misery to the other. The wis- 
dom that one admired would seem to the other incomprehensible 
folly. Poverty is a virtue with one, it is a crime with the other. 
One thinks humility to be true greatness, the other thinks it con- 
temptible. By the word “immorality” one means lust and impurity, 
the other chastity. At rare moments it may happen that the un- 
spiritual man, if honest and kindly, will go so far as to admire the 
supernatural excellence of some friend of God, but never so far as 
to understand it. Therefore, the Apostle says, “Bear not the yoke 
with unbelievers. For what participation hath justice with injus- 
tice? Or what fellowship hath light with darkness? And what 
concern hath Christ with Belial? Or what part hath the faithful 
with the unbeliever?”’ (II Cor. vi, 14, 15). 

3. Too often it happens that this incompatibility of ideas and 
habits engenders violent and irreconcilable antipathy. We have 
seen such relations in nature, as between the beast of prey and his 
victim, and in another way between certain chemicals, or between 
oil and water. It is the same between men of certain different races, 
or of opposite characters. So, too, must it ever be between the car- 
nal and spiritual elements in this life, between the world and the 
church, between faith and irreligion. This is no passing or tem- 
porary opposition belonging to certain times and places. We can 
not look forward to its extinction and to perfect harmony between 
the two ideas. There may seem to be peace, but it is merely on the 
surface; it is only that the external manifestations of hostility are 
suppressed, or that the barbarous forms of it have been changed 
into others. The spirit of Christianity (not always, however, ob- 
served by the Christians), teaches us to love and serve all men, to 
be patient with their errors and their waywardness, to give them 
credit for meaning well, and to do them no evil, even in return for 
evil; but at the same time we are forbidden to pass over or make 
light of error, or to yield one iota of true principle for the sake of 
compromise. On the part of the unspiritual class of men there is no 
such high principle of divine charity to make them check the natural 
ebullitions of antipathy against the spiritual ; but there are two things 
that combine in them to produce much the same effect. One is 
indifference as to abstract truth and falsehood, and a resolve to 
judge of men simply by their outward good deeds; the other is 
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the desire to keep points of difference in the background, so as to 
draw all citizens to work harmoniously for those natural objects on 
which all are agreed. But, hostility to spiritual truth and suspicion 
of those who hold it remain not less real because dormant and 
ready to break out as soon as may seem opportune. St. Paul spoke 
a truth for all times when he said, “Now, we brethren, as Isaac was, 
are the children of promise. But as then, he that was born accord- 
ing to the flesh, persecuted him that was after the spirit, so aiso 
is it now” (Gal. iv, 28, 29). If it were not in the very order of 
things that the flesh should persecute the spirit, the last hundred 
years would certainly have seen the end of all hatred, injustice and 
cruelty against those who ask only to be let worship God peaceably 
in the Catholic Church. We have heard to surfeit about this age 
of religious liberty, freedom of thought, association, security for 
person and property against arbitrary force; we have heard much 
about enlightenment, toleration, equality before the law, tenderness 
to criminals and so on. There has certainly been a great improve- 
ment in professed principles, and they have generally been carried 
into effect, though sometimes only as a matter of convenience. 
But there is always some civilized conutry where those beautiful 
principles are cynically disregarded wherever Catholics and religion 
are in question; and during the last century all the phenomena of 
the old Roman persecutions, including torture, have reappeared at 
various points. May it ever be so, for St. James has told us that 
“whosoever therefore will be a friend of this world becometh an 
enemy of God” (James iv. 4). 

III. The spiritual life stands so far apart from the life of the 
flesh that it is absolutely unattainable by men, except by the special 
call and assistance of God. We may most truly say as Abraham 
does in the parable of Lazarus and Dives, “Between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed, so that they who would pass from hence 
to you can not, nor from thence come thither” (Luke xvi, 26). 
We do not, of course, say it as meaning that the carnal man can 
never be changed and become spiritual, and that the spiritual man 
is in no danger of falling back from his high position into the ranks 
of the fleshly and worldly; but we mean that no development and 
no use of the natural faculties will raise a man by his own efforts 
into the spiritual life; and that no progress in earthly condition will 
ever effect a compromise between the spirit of Christianity, and the 
spirit of the world. 
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It is becoming the fashion to treat of Christianity and its manifes- 
tations during the ages of faith, either in the great saints or in 
popular life, as being no more than one stage in human progress, 
as a mere phase through which mankind passed, midway between the 
paganism of old times and the enlightenment of the present century. 
And unbelievers profess to trace in the history of barbarism and 
paganism the growth of the Christian idea and the Christian life. 
It is, they pretend, a product of certain times, like the feudal 
system or monarchical idea. In its own day it was suitable enough 
to the uncultured state of mankind, it produced its good effects; 
but it is no longer adapted to the needs of such superior persons as 
the present generation; hence its force has died away, and its 
stream, like the tributary of a great river, is merging into the gen- 
eral current of modern worldly, carnal life. This idea proceeds 
from a grievous blindness to facts, and must lead to grave errors 
in providing for the needs and remedying the evils of the world. 

There is another false idea which springs from the same forget- 
fulness of the vast difference between the natural and supernatural 
orders. To spare themselves the labor of investigating religious 
truth and the disadvantages of embracing it, men find it convenient 
to persuade themselves that religious differences are just superficial 
differences of opinion, and do not penetrate any deeper than do 
differences of men’s weight or of their trades. After death, they say, 
all will be alike in God. Looking over the western sea each man 
sees a different faith of light, but all converge in the setting sun. 
There is some heaven and rest for all. 

One answer meets both these errors. Between the carnal and 
the spiritual life there is a great gulf fixed. Any man may pass 
from one to the other on condition of making a thorough and funda- 
mental change in his ideas and his life; but the two different lines 
never meet, or combine, or lead one into the other. The spiritual 
state is a life; it has a principle of motion and force in it correspond- 
ing to that intangible principle which makes so great a difference 
between the animal that has it and the same when without it. 
It is a law in all nature that life is only produced by life. Between 
the different stages of being there are sharply defined limits and the 
lower form of life can never intrude into the sphere of the higher. 
No arrangement of unorganic substances will change them into 
organic. The plant never gives birth to an animal. Animals can 
never rise to the height of human intelligence and freedom. Far 
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greater, far more impassable than the interval between different 
classes of great beings is the interval between creation and the 
Creator. Between the life of man, the crown of creation, and the 
life of God, the distance is infinite; and it is the life of God which 
is present in those who have been raised to the supernatural 
state: it is not the advance of civilization nor any other earthly 
force that begets in man that life which is beyond all created 
nature. Death, too, is but a natural progress; it changes the mode 
of existence, but it can import no new, more than natural, life into 
the soul which is without that life. 

Jesus Christ, the son of God, made man, is the way, the truth and 
the life, in whom are united both the divine and the human life. He 
is the sole source of the supernatural life of God, which is infused 
into men. Apart from Him and the methods which He has 
appointed for the communication of that life, we remain plunged 
irretrievably in death, 7. ¢., in the natural, carnal, worldly life. 
What we need is to be incorporated into Christ, to be brought into 
union with Him, mind with mind, heart with heart, and even body 
with body. To do this is the function of that organization which 
He instituted and the Apostles propagated, which fills the whole 
earth and has ever been the central point of all religious life—it 
is the function of the Catholic Church. 

The Church gives us: 

1. The footsteps of revealed truth in faith, which is the conform- 
ity of the intellect to that of Christ and the commencement of life 
in Him. When we see Jesus we see the Father also, and eternal 
life consists incipiently in this, “That they may know thee, the only 
true God and him whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ” (John xvii, 
3). Faith leads to the closer union of our hearts with God through 
the Heart of Jesus. “The Father himself loveth you because you 
have loved men and have believed that I came out from God” 
(John xvi, 27). The Church gives us also: 

2. That law to observe which is the effective exercise of our love. 
“If you love me keep my commandments” (John xiv, 15). In 
Holy Communion we have the supreme exercise of our faith and 
love. 

3. Our bodies, too, are sanctified by union with the Body of 
Christ and we have in it the completion of our supernatural life 
in God. “As I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, the same 
also shall live by me” (John vi, 58). Then can the spiritual man 
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say with the fullest meaning, “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me” (Gal. ii, 20). 

The natural life of the world can furnish none of these three 
elements of the supernatural life. They are to be found only in 
membership with the Catholic Church, or in that good-will which is 
equal to the deed and which supplies the want when actual member- 
: ship is impossible. How great is the privilege of being called to the 
: Catholic faith! How far superior to the groveling, unworthy life 
of sense and worldliness which so many lead, is that life to which 
we are called! We enjoy a dignity unattainable and even incom- 
prehensible to others. We belong to a higher sphere of being. We 
have possibilities of holiness open to us beyond anything that others 
have. Let us see that we walk worthily of the high vocation to which 
we are called, that our actions correspond to our privileges, that 
we make full use of our opportunities, and that the holiness and the 
power of God’s life may be manifest in our mortal bodies. 
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XL. THE WORLD, A PRODIGAL SON 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks the swine did eat; 
and no man gave unto him.”—Luke xv, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The parable of the prodigal son true to life. The describ- 
tion of the prodigal; his character, circumstances, motives, actions. This 
—_— can be applied to nations and to the world as well as to indi- 
viduals. 

II. As applied to the world—(a) What God our Father has done 
for the Christian world through His Church. (b) The inheritance pre- 
pared for it. (c) The change of spirit; how it left its true home; the, 
result; Protestantism; Rationalism; Atheism. (d) The dissipation of 
its inheritance. (e) Its destitution and consequent increase of crime; 
sinking to a level lower than that of the beasts. The hope of a return; 
some signs of it; how God will receive the prodigal. 


I. The parable of the Prodigal Son is perhaps the most beautiful 
and the most hopeful of the many spoken by Our Divine Lord. 
It is very vivid, very true to life, and the occasions for applying 
it are very frequent. We have presented to us the tranquil life 
of labor in the home among the hills of India. There is the vener- 
able, affectionate father, the hard-working, faithful elder son and the 
younger man, who thinks himself made for something better, and 
is discontented with the lowly monotonous labor that fills their lives. 
He is full of vigor and ambition, confident in his abilities, thirsting 
for novelty and excitement, longing for independence and pleasure. 
He despises his lot and cannot resign himself to it; he broods over 
it till he finds it intolerable; he works languidly, with increasing dis- 
gust, at last he resolves to break away from it and he rudely asks 
for his share of the property, which does not as yet belong to him, 
anticipating his father’s death. The father sees that no good is to 
be got of him as he is and that he must be allowed to take his fate 
into his own hands. His experience of life enables him to foresee 
what will happen to the headstrong youth; he warns him probably, 
but without effect; and when nothing else remains to be done, he 
yields to his wishes, divides the property, and allows him to depart. 

The prodigal gathers all he can lay his hands upon and goes off 
to a distant country, wishing to break entirely with the past, to for- 
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get his father’s tenderness, to see him no more. His first sentiment 
is joy in his independence. He is free from the restraints and the 
labors of his home, the whole world is open before him, he is his 
own master, he can go where he wishes, obey every impulse, enjoy 
himself to his heart’s content. He makes for some great city, no 
doubt, whose splendors and pleasures had come to his ears and 
dazzled his imagination ; he meets companions like himself, who are 
anxious to get all they can out of life; his wealth gains him friends 
who flatter him and join in scoffing at the simplicity of the home he 
has left; pleasure leads to debauchery; he forgets the future and 
thinks the present moment will last forever. Suddenly he finds that 
his wealth is gone, pleasures are at an end, his friends turn their 
backs upon him, he is left to destitution and bitter memories of the 
past. 

Still the prodigal has his youth and his energies; he has plenty 
of time before him; there are many openings in the world; he 
should surely be able to make his way and build up his fortunes. 
But there came a great famine. This he had not expected. Em- 
ployment ceased, there was no money for the payment of labor, no 
food to be bought; there was no one to take pity on the spend- 
thrift and the profligate. He had to humble his pride and become 
a servant ; he had to render service, not to a man, but in feeding and 
caring for the uncleanest of brutes—swine, the abomination of 
the Jews. Such was his misery that he would have been glad to 
have shared the nauseous, unsatisfying food that the swine did 
eat, and yet there was no man to give him even these husks. 

It needed all this suffering and degradation to bring the prodigal 
back to a right mind. Unless he had touched that extremity he 
would never have begun to think again of his father’s house. Now 
for the first time he reflects ; he understands the real value of things 
and their relations to one another. He has learned that “it is good 
for a man when he hath borne the yoke from his youth” (Lam. 
iii, 27). The yoke of the Lord is necessary for perfect liberty and 
if a man cast it off he will only fall into a worse servitude. He has 
learned that the peaceful and moderate enjoyment which arises 
from labor and subjection is better than the fierce excitement of 
dissipation which only leads to sorrow and disgrace. He has learned 
that the enticements of passion are delusions, that pleasure is short 
lived, that wealth cannot command happiness. He has found out 
his own folly and incapability and ingratitude. He remembers the 
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goodness of his father and the happiness of his home. He returns 
asking to be received, not again as a son, but as a hired laborer— 
a lowly state indeed, but one that seems honorable and happy enough 
to satisfy him, and much more than he has deserved. The father 
has long been watching for his son’s return, he goes forth to meet 
him, he clothes him in the best robe, puts a golden ring upon his 
finger and kills the fatted calf. The prodigal is reinstated as a son 
in all that he forfeited; his offenses are forgiven, and he only 
remembers his former miseries as heightening his present happiness. 

This parable is a figure not only of every individual soul that 
abandons God for sin, but of humanity at large. We may trace 
here step by step the history of the world from infancy to youth 
and manhood, the motives which have led it from God, its apostacy, 
the abasement into which it has fallen, and we gather hope that 
it may be led to follow the prodigal in his repentance as well as in 
his sin. 

II. 1. The modern world passed its early life in its Father’s house. 
When the ancient world was shattered by its own corruption 
and the violence of the barbarians, only one force remained sound 
and strong, the Christian Church. Anarchy and ruin prevailed till 
the Church gathered a new society together in the name of Jesus, 
organized it under the law of the Gospel, and imbued it with a 
new spirit of freedom, brotherhood and devotion. From Rome, the 
center of the new world as of the old, there went forth missionaries, 
bishops and legates carrying with them the one “form of sound 
words,” the worship and the one law. Thus, one identical spirit 
presided over the consolidation of each separate state of Europe, 
establishing everywhere a uniform civilization and founding the 
international commonwealth of Christendom. During centuries 
the great work of progress was steadily carried on under 
the auspices of religion, material improvement and moral improve- 
ment and spritual improvement advanced step by step, destroying 
with many struggles the last remnants of dying paganism and curb- 
ing the barbarism of the new nations. The Church’s work was first 
to convert the heathen tribes, then to give them settled government, 
then to abolish slavery and secure popular liberties, then to check 
irregular violence, to refine manners, to found schools of learning, 
to show the dignity of labor and encourage industry, to cultivate 
the arts and sciences. Persecutions and wars, heresies and schisms, 
intrigues and scandals, were ever obstructing the work and progress, 
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but it went on steadily, overcoming them all and gaining new 
triumphs in every century. So was the world nurtured, educated, 
equipped with all its most valued powers by the hand of the Catholic 
Church. 

2. The period of the Renaissance came. The Church has success- 
fully accomplished its task of molding civil society and preparing 
it for its career. The world began to feel the pulsing of a new 
life within it, it became conscious of its powers and was soon filled 
with elation at its successes. Its great enemy, Mahomedanism, was 
checked, a new world was discovered, the old world treasures of 
literature and art came forth, printing placed them within the reach 
of all, the time of emancipation and boundless enjoyment seemed 
to have arrived. Men began to chafe against the austere restraints 
of religion, and to resent the authority which had hitherto guided 
them. They thought these belonged to the time of childhood and 
not to the young manhood of the world; they felt fit for independ- 
ence; they wanted to carve out their own destinies for themselves. 
They would take with them what they considered as their own, all 
the endowment and inheritances of the old Catholic times; they 
consider these as the creation of their own genius; they show no 
gratitude to that parent who had during centuries prepared that 
inheritance for them. They wish for no advice, no guidance, no 
further assistance; their possessions and their well-trained faculties 
are sufficient for them; they will take these and leave their Father’s 
house and go forth into a distant land where they will never again 
be troubled by the sight of that home where they labored and were 
subject as children. 

This was the commencement, and from that time a great part of 
the world has wandered farther and farther away from its old 
home. The emancipation of the heart and imagination and abandon- 
ment to vanity and pleasure, preceded the emancipation of the 
intellect from the obedience of faith. The great revolt of the 
Reformation followed ; every doctrine was called in question, every 
man became his own Pope, all authority was thrown off, all unity 
shattered. Rationalism was the natural consequence of Protestant- 
ism, and followed close upon its heels. The criticism which had been 
turned against the Church was even turned against the Bible; it 
could not be expected that the written word of God would be re- 
spected, when His living word had been set aside. There is a logical 
progress in disbelief as in all other things and the rejection of one 
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truth must weaken the hold on others and lead rejection, first of 
some, and finally of all truths. Such has been the actual course 
of events. The world outside the Catholic Church has gradually 
drifted farther away from Christianity into atheism; it has ceased 
to be Christian, even in name; it has lost all belief in revelation, in 
the supernatural order, in all moral law except such as is enforced 
in the police courts, in the immortal soul of man, in the existence 
of God. But, besides this, even the Christian world is largely 
affected by unchristian doctrines. In the public life of nations, 
which are still called Christian, the influence of the law of Christ 
has completely ceased. Years ago it was shown that what was once 
Christendom is now but a “civilized heathenism,” and since then 
things have been growing still worse. There is hardly a country 
but has contributed to the destruction of religion by its public acts; 
by divorce laws, or irreligious sanction, or confiscation of Church 
property, or suppression of religious orders, or the encouragement 
of unbelief and immorality. In the life of finance and commerce, 
fraud and robbery are the rule rather than the exception. In private 
life there is the most wide-spread and horrible unchastity, selfishness, 
intemperance. After the destruction of faith, the morality was 
the last stronghold of the Christian spirit, and now the world has 
pretty well destroyed that within its own domian. Thus it is, that 
the world has left its Father’s house. 

3. In the gradual receding of the world from the Catholic Church 
we see also the gradual dissipation of the paternal inheritance. 
Amongst the possessions which the prodigal world derived from the 
Catholic Church were the sense of religion, a certain number of 
doctrines, some sacraments, the Bible, the practise of prayer, the 
moral law, and in addition all the temporal advantages of civilization, 
such as social order, education, etc. The world retained these, used 
them and profited by them for a time. The knowledge and the habits 
taught by the Church during many generations became almost 
part of men’s natural character, and they did not cease as soon as the 
connection with the source was cut off. But they are being ex- 
hausted as the world passes in its course through heresy, and schism, 
and rationalism, into infidelity and atheism. Christian doctrines 
are dropped one by one, the higher supernatural go, and then the 
natural ones, and finally the sense of religion and the sense of 
morality are weakened and become extinct. The social ideas of 
Christianity survive for some time longer with the material results 
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which they have created ; but they too gradually lose their influence. 
After religious unity ceases, the international union of states begins 
to die, then social unity in each community breaks up and gives 
way to hostility between classes. Cohesion is destroyed, the strength 
of unity is lost in weakness, the house is divided against itself, and 
it is impossible for it to stand. When the world began to throw off 
the yoke of religion, it thought itself rich enough in its endowment 
to go on forever in the way of progress; it forgot about the future, 
and about the danger of exhausting its possessions in the enjoyment 
of its independence. Its inheritance, which it brought from its 
Father’s house, is now pretty well expended; the prospects of the 
future appear much less favorable than formerly they did; unex- 
pected troubles have arisen; the social machine does not work 
easily; there is no sign of remedies for the evils but many reasons 
to expect some great catastrophe. 

4. The destitution of the prodigal and his fall to the level of the 
beasts fully represent what is actually happening to the world, now 
that it has squandered these blessings which religion brought to 
it. It has become abundantly evident to all who take more than a 
one-sided view, that the world is moving on a downward incline. 
Leaving out of consideration the counterpoise that there is in the 
growth of the Catholic Church in numbers, unity, fervor and 
strength, and making fullest allowances for such advance as actually 
is taking place, we can not but see that there are tendencies at work 
at human society, such as will, if they continue, lead to its disrup- 
tion. There are more serious grounds for apprehension than for 
self-congratulation and hope. Many, it is true, have unbounded 
expectations of the world’s future, but they are relying, not on the 
development of present tendencies, but on the hope of some great 
social change, on the acceptance of new principles which will alter 
the whole current of life. The advances on which we congratulate 
ourselves so much, are of a very limited kind, and they are far from 
meeting all our wants; and, at the same time, they bring dis- 
advantages with them which grow into great evils and at last be- 
come so enormous that all the efforts of civilization, and of religion 
too in its present restrained state, are unable to keep them in 
check. 

For instance, the increase of population has come to mean only 
the increase of miserable beings ; it is looked upon with utter terror ; 
men dread the filling up of the whole earth with beings who cannot 
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be provided with the necessaries of existence. Again, the wealth 
and luxury of the world have increased enormously ; but the higher 
the mountains the deeper must be the valleys; an intenser and wider 
misery accompanies the growing sum total of wealth. As wealth 
increases it tends, still more, to concentration in a few hands instead 
of the division, which is the thing that we require. The whole of 
each country is practically owned by a few of its inhabitants, and as 
things go on, will probably be owned by fewer still. A combination 
of a few irresponsible men is able to throw thousands of families out 
of employment and disorganize a branch of commerce throughout 
the whole world. Wealth and power in the hands of unscrupulous 
men thus become a source of greater destitution and of subjection 
which is more grinding than slavery. Think of the horrible revela- 
tions that burst upon us from time to time, telling of the want, the 
suffering, the brutality, the despair into which millions have fallen. 
This state of things prevails precisely in those places where religion 
has been cast off and where civilization has made the greatest 
strides. 

Accompanying this material misery there is the worse misery of 
crime. In every country there is a large and increasing population 
which live by crime. Morally, they have fallen, not to the level of 
the beasts, but far below it. See how the tastes of mankind are 
becoming debased and vicious. Look at the amusements that are 
most popular, at the literature which is most profitable, at the 
growing uncleanness of art, at the wholesale way in which the pas- 
sions are excited, and the means of gratification held out to them. 
Think again of the epidemic of dishonesty in the world, and how 
utterly untrustworthy so many men are. And yet dishonesty prevails 
everywhere, and for the most part is neither detected nor punished. 
Again, reflect how the vices of intemperance and gambling are ad- 
vancing till they have become national calamities. It is evident that 
crime is not the offspring of ignorance, as used to be thought. It 
has only changed its character under the prevalence of education, 
and has become more wary, more clever, and more dangerous. 
There are some more horrible and unnatural crimes which are be- 
coming more prevalent day by day, viz.: suicide and infanticide, with 
the most diabolical cruelty toward children. Infanticide has become 
in some places an ordinary means of livelihood. Suicide, which 
is evidence of the last stage of mental distress, speaks of the rapid 
growth of intense suffering and of absolute hopelessness. 
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What resource has the prodigal world in all this misery? Only 
the husks of swine. Something not fit for the nutriment of man, 
that will not satisfy the cravings of his hunger, that can only pro- 
long his living death, but not infuse new life into his veins—atheistic 
philosophy, anti-Catholic prejudices, worn-out lies, or, at the best, 
a few scraps of dislocated truths, combined into an heretical system 
and falsely called Christianity. 

5. Judging by the lesson of the parable we may conclude that 
things will go to the worst extreme before they can improve. The 
world will go on obstinately on its own way till it can no longer 
ignore the misery of its state, the hopelessness of its own en- 
deavors and the worthlessness of these husks on which it is 
even now feeding. While we can hardly look for an earthly im- 
provement, it is open to us to hope that the miseries of the 
world will bring it at last to the thought of its Father’s house 
and move it to return. We cannot say if it is possible for the world 
to be renewed to penance; there is such a thing as obstinacy in sin 
which is only made blinder and harder by the endurance of the 
penalties of sin. ‘“They blasphemed the God of Heaven because of 
their pains and wounds, and did not penance for their words” 
(Apoc. xvi, 11). Possibly their generation may be given into the 
hands of the destroyer, like the Jews of old and the corrupted 
civilizations of Greece and Rome. But we may be almost certain 
that there will be a great return of the world sooner or later, what- 
ever the world of that day may consist of, to its Father’s house and 
the unity of the one faith in the fold of Christ. Already, there 
are signs of a turning to God in His Church for refuge from present 
and coming evils. Many are looking into history and correcting 
their prejudices about the Church, others are impressed by her 
present services to mankind and exhibiting a great veneration 
for her, many are imitating her in details, many others are accepting 
her in full as the Church of the living God. In due course, that 
movement will become general; the world will recall the happiness 
and the true progress which it made in former times ; it will contrast 
the peace of God’s service with the miseries of its own independ- 
ence, it will see that the lowest in God’s kingdom have more of true 
dignity and happiness and prosperity than the unbelieving world 
with all its pride and its possessions, its progress and its culture. 
Nabuchodonosor was smitten by God for his pride, and was cast 
out from among men, and lived for seven years with the beasts 
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till he knew “that the most high ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will” (Dan. iv, 29). We may hope that 
the present world will, like that prince, lift up its eyes to heaven, 
and be restored to sense and its proper condition. If it should ever 
do so, then we shall begin to see the real capabilities and the great- 
ness of humanity. God will bring good out of the previous evil. He 
will regenerate the earth once more, the evil will raise up a well- 
balanced and harmonious society on the ruins of the old, by means 
of that Church which is the sole instrument of His dealings with 
man. The prodigal will be received into full favor, and we shall 
see the accomplishment of the promises that are now suspended 
for our sins. The word of the Lord which was spoken to Jerusalem 
by the prophet will have its fulfilment in the world at large, “She 
shall follow after her lovers, and shall not overtake them; and she 
shall seek them, and shall not find, and she shall say, I will go and 
return to my first husband, because it was better with me then than 
now. . . . And it shall come to pass in that day, I will hear, 
saith the Lord, and I will have mercy on her that was without mercy. 
And I will say to that which was not my people, Thou art my people; 
and they shall say, Thou art my God” (Osee ii, 7, 21, 23, 24). 
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XLI. A FAITH WITHOUT WORKS IS DEAD 


BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MACDONALD, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. (a) “Faith without works is dead.” Faith the foundation 
of Christian character, the root of justification. No plant lives by its roots 
alone; no Christian lives by faith alone. To live, not simply to be, but to 
be active. (b) Divine warranty for doctrine of good works. Salvation 
by faith and works. Works without charity dead. “If you love me, keep 
my commandments.” (c) Parable of the laborers in the vineyard. Three 
things taught; (1) necessity of labor; (2) labor merits recompense ; (3) 
recompense of labor in Christ's vineyard eternal life. Folly of laying up 
treasures on earth. 

(a) Character-building “our destined end or way.’ Each man 
artificer of his own character. Character, built by deeds, rests four-square 
on cardinal virtues. (b) Prudence, “the charioteer,;’ guides man in life’s 
journey. Helps him to keep the golden mean. Christian prudence guides 
by higher light than that of reason. (c) Justice the framework of char- 
acter. Straight-dealing with God and men. Worst form of dishonesty 
that which denies to God His due. “What doth it profit a man,” etc.? 
(d) Fortitude, moral strength. Not always same as courage. Highest 
type of, found in enduring. Human vertebrates and invertebrates. Need 
of backbone in things of faith. (e) Temperance holds animal passions 
in check. Sobriety but a form or phase of temperance. Evil of intem- 
perance. Sobriety essential. Chastity even more than sobriety. 

EET. (a) Law and form of Christian perfection—“Be ye perfect.” 
All of us “called to be saints.” Sermon on Mount a trumpet call to Chris- 
tian perfection—but not a command. Doing common things uncommonly 
well—this is perfection. (b) Foundation of Christian perfection humility. 
Most necessary virtue. “He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
(c) Crown and completion of perfection charity. Love a builder. The 
“two loves.” “Build the more stately mansions, O my soul.” 


“If anyone shall say that a man who is justified and ever so per- 
fect is not bound to keep the commandments of God and of the 
Church, but only to believe as if the Gospel were a nude and uncon- 
ditional promise of eternal life, without regard to the observance of 
the commandments, let him be anathema” (Council of Trent, sess. 
vi. chap. xvi, cam. 20). Faith is the root of our justification. 
Without it we can not please God. It is the foundation on which 
Christian character is built, the character that makes a man good 
in the eyes of God; for “my just man,” says the Apostle, “liveth 
by faith.” Even as the plant cleaves by its roots to the soil whence 
it draws its nourishment, so must the Christian cleave by faith to 
Christ, that from His fulness he may draw the grace and truth which 
are the nourishment of the soul. What sap is to the plant, that the 
grace of Christ and the truth of Christ are to the soul of the 
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Christian. As well might it be said that the plant lives by its roots 
alone, as that the Christian lives by faith alone. To live is not 
simply to be, but to act. It is by dint of acting, by dint of working, 
that the plant lives, that the sap is kept in circulation within it. 
Even so it is by dint of acting and by dint of working that the 
Christian lives and builds himself up after the pattern of Christ; 
for “faith without works is dead.” “Wherefore, brethren, labor the 
more by good works to make your calling and election sure, for 
doing these you shall not sin at any time; for so an entrance shall 
be ministered to you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (II Pet. i, 10-11).* 

“Tf you would enter into life,” says our blessed Lord, “keep the 
commandments.” And again, “He who doth not hear the church, 
let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” Here is divine 
warranty for the doctrine of good works. A man can no more be 
saved without works, 7. e., at least the works involved in the observ- 
ance of the commandments of God and His Church, than he can be 
saved without faith. Of course, God takes the will for the deed in 
the case of one who is sincerely converted in his last moments, when 
he is now no longer able to do good works in the more obvious 
sense. But the very act of his co-operation with God’s grace in the 
moment of conversion is a good work in the Catholic understanding 
and sense of the expression. It need hardly be added that no work 
is good in God’s eyes or merits or eternal recompense unless it is 
performed in His grace and friendship. As faith without works is 
dead, so are works dead without charity, 1. e., if performed in the 
state of mortal sin. Indeed, “faith without works is dead,” is only 
another way of saying, “faith without charity is dead”; for charity, 
or the love of God, above all things, for His own sake, is “the ful- 
filment of the law,” and the proof of charity, as St. Gregory the 
Great observes, is the performance of good works. Hence, Our 
Lord himself says, “If you love me, keep my commandments.” 

Our Lord, for the most part, taught His truth in parables. He 
- likens “the kingdom of heaven,” which is His Church, to a house- 
holder who hires laborers for his vineyard, and pays them their 





*Ward in his Errata (ed. of 1847, p. 27) points out that Luther was the 
first to omit the words “by good works” in this passage, and adds: “And so 
do both the Calvinists abroad, and our English Protestants at home, read 
and translate even to this day, because they hold the self-same errors.” The 
words are omitted even in the Revised Version, though they occur in all the 
early Greek codices (Cf. Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine; Herder). 
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hire when evening is come. Those who stand outside idle “all 
day,” i. ¢., till toward the “eleventh hour” or hour before sunset, for 
that no man has hired them, get the same reward as those who have 
worked the live-long day and, as they complain, “have borne the 
burden of the day and the heat.” From this parable we gather 
that every true member of the Church of Christ must needs be a 
laborer in the vineyard. By faith he enters, if it so be that he was 
born without; by faith he hears the cail; but it is a call to labor, 
a call to do the Lord’s work while yet it is day, for “the night 
cometh when no man can labor.” An idle faith will avail no one. 
We see, in the second place, that the laborer in the vineyard is 
accounted worthy of his hire; that he really earns on merits, in 
some true sense, the reward that he receives. The lord of the 
vineyard enters into an agreement with each laborer, and promises 
to give each “what shall be just.” So, between God and each 
Christian there is a covenant, the Christian engaging himself to 
love and serve God, and God, on His part, promising as a reward 
eternal life. “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 
crown of life” (Apoc. ii, 10), and this St. Paul speaks of as “a 
crown of justice, which the Lord, the just Judge, will give me in 
that day” (II Tim. iv, 8). We see, in the third place, that all the 
laborers in Christ’s vineyard get the same reward. “I am,” says 
God Himself, “thy reward exceeding great” (Gen. xv, 1). Eternal 
life is the reward that we are promised, i. e., the vision of God in 
glory, which in itself is the same, but not the same in those who 
enjoy it, for in the measure of the merit is the recompense, and 
“star differs from star in brightness.” How earnestly should we 
labor to win the crown of life and the joy that knows no end! This 
only is true wisdom, though the world always counts it folly, to 
leave all things and follow Christ. “And I will say to my soul,” 
said the rich man in the parable, “soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years, take thy ease, eat, drink, be merry. But God 
said to him, Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee, 
and whose shall those things be that thou hast provided? So is 
he (a fool),” adds our divine Master, “that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God” (Luke xii, 19-21). If you 
would be truly rich, says St. Gregory the Great, seek true riches, 
By all means, then, let us strain every nerve to become rich, multi- 
millionaires even, but in treasures that we can take with us when 
we go hence. 
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I have said that to live is not simply to be, but to act. “The 
_nature of man is such,” someone has said, “and so much depends 
upon action, that everything seems to call out to us with a loud 
voice: Do something, do it, do it.” 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 


God has given each one of us a work to do; a work to do in 
this world, but for the next. It is said that every man is the 
artificer of his own fortune, and this is true. But he is the artificer 
of something that means vastly more to him, and is in a far truer 
sense his own, than fortune, and that is his character. “When a 
man dies,” is a true saying of the Koran, “those who survive him 
ask how much property he has left behind, but the angel who bends 
over the dying man asks what good deeds he has sent before him.” 
It is good deeds that make a good character. It is by dint of doing 
good that good character is formed, even as the hard iron or steel 
is shaped at will by repeated blows of the hammer in the smith’s 
hands. Now Christian character is a type, the highest and best, but 
still a type, of human character, for in becoming a Christian one 
does not cease to be a man. Grace does not destroy nature, but 
perfects it. And in the order of nature good character is built up 
upon the four cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, temperance, and 
fortitude. Resting on these, character is four-square. Such must 
the character of the Christian be. It has to be built up by the 
practise of the four cardinal virtues, but the practise of them 
through the help of God’s grace, and under the guiding light of 
divine faith, with a view, not to the life that now is, but to the 
life that is everlasting. 

Of the four cardinal virtues, so called because all the other 
moral virtues hinge upon them, prudence is first. The Greeks of 
old, who set great store by the practise of moral virtues, called 
prudence “the charioteer.” The business of the man who drives 
the chariot is to keep a watchful eye on the horses to rein them 
in when they are too fiery, to urge them on when they lag, and to 
keep them in the right road, letting them swerve from their course 
neither to this side nor to that. Like unto this is the office of 
prudence. It is the virtue that guides the steps of man in the 
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journey of life, and enables him to keep the golden mean wherein 
lies moral virtue—for vice lies ever in extremes. Thus, the man 
who gives of his means too freely is a spendthrift, while the man 
who stints in giving is apt to become a miser. Too much of even 
the very best thing is good for nothing ; too little is short of enough. 
Prudence teaches us what to do, and when to do it, and how much 
to do at a time. It preserves justice from undue severity, sets 
reasonable bounds to temperance, and keeps fortitude from passing 
into rashness. Christian prudence, or counsel, is one of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. It guides us by a higher light than that of reason, 
and its dictates often run counter to those of the merely natural 
virtue. 

Next after prudence comes justice. It is the virtue that inclines 
us to give every one his due. As the rule and measure of the 
dealings of man with man in the ordinary affairs of life, it is 
known as honesty. Of character this is the very cornerstone. 
Given that a man is really honest, even if he lack the other virtues 
and be held fast in the bonds of many evil habits, there is always 
hope of his ultimate reform. But if he lack honesty, his reform is 
well nigh hopeless. If a person is not honest with men, neither 
will he be honest with his God. The worst form of dishonesty is 
that which denies to God what is His due. Indeed all dishonesty 
has its root in the want of the knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord, who is the fount of justice and will render to every man 
according to his works. The true servant of God is known in 
Scripture as a “just man,” one who is straightforward in his deal- 
ings with God and man. A constant source of temptation to dis- 
honesty is greed, or the love of money, for which reason, perhaps, 
the Apostle calls it “the root of all evil.” We must overcome it by 
pondering often those words of Our Lord, “What doth it profit a 
man to gain the whole world if he lose his own soul?” 

Fortitude is that moral virtue which makes us face any danger, 
and even death itself, in the discharge of duty. If justice, or 
honesty, is the very framework of character, fortitude is the bracing 
and the strength of it. Justice dictates the doing of what is right, 
but it is fortitude that says, “Let the right be done though the 
heavens should fall.” This virtue is popularly known as courage, 
or pluck, or grit. But many a man who would pass with the world 
as courageous or plucky might quite lack the moral virtue of forti- 
tude. A man may show great courage in doing what is wrong, 
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whereas it is only in doing what is right that he shows fortitude. 
Again, some very rash deeds may be quite plucky, but the man of 
true fortitude never does rash things. Once more, fortitude con- 
sists not merely in doing and in daring, but also in enduring. In. 
deed the very highest degree of Christian fortitude, which is one 
of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, is to be found in the martyr 
who endures torments and death rather than betray the faith. 

Animals are divided into vertebrates, or those that have a back- 
bone, and invertebrates, or those that have no backbone. Every- 
one knows that the latter class is distinctly lower in the scale of 
being. Christians, too—alas! that we should have to say so— 
admit of being divided into vertebrates and invertebrates, accord- 
ing as they have the backbone of fortitude in the things of faith, 
or have it not. And a very great number of them, indeed, far the 
greater number, it is to be feared, must be put in the latter de- 
generate class. We need to-day more of the stuff that martyrs 
are made of. We need Christian fortitude to do our duty as Chris- 
tians, to keep the coommandments of God and of His Church. 
How many are held back from the performance of their duties 
as Christians by human respect! how many by a craven and sordid 
fear of losing some of their earthly goods, or of missing an op- 
portunity of adding to their store. These latter are like the 
Gerasens in the Gospel, who besought Jesus to depart from their 
country, lest He should cast out more devils, and they should lose 
more of their pigs (Luke viii, 32-38). 

The fourth cardinal virtue is temperance. It is the virtue which 
holds the animal passions in check, and makes them obey the rule 
of right reason. Its special office is to impose moderation in the 
use of sensible pleasures. It is thus opposed to the two capital 
sins of gluttony and lust, the former of which includes all excess 
in eating and in drinking. It embraces as its subject virtues, 
abstinence, sobriety, modesty, chastity, as also meekness, which 
restrains the passion of anger. It will thus be seen that sobriety 
is but one phase of temperance, so to say, though in popular 
usage, the two words are made to mean one and the same thing. 
Sobriety is opposed not so much to the use as to the abuse of strong 
drink, and the resulting vice of drunkenness, one of the worst and 
most degrading of vices. “Temperance is good, total abstinence 
is better,” was the motto of Cardinal Manning, one of the greatest 
apostles of temperance. Nor will any one question the truth or 
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the wisdom of the motto who realizes how dangerous and stealthy 
a foe is intoxicating drink. At the same time we must bear in 
mind that sobriety is the essential thing, and that the man who 
rigidly abstains from all intoxicants may be very far indeed from 
practising the cardinal virtue of temperance. Lust works greater 
havoc in souls than even drunkenness, and chastity as a moral 
virtue takes the palm from sobriety. It is to the chaste especially, 
to “the clean of heart,” Our Lord has promised that “they shall 
see God.” This, of course, does not mean that sobriety is not a 
great virtue and necessary to salvation. It only means that chastity 
is greater, and if that were possible, even more necessary. 

“Be ye perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” This 
is the law and norm of Christian perfection. The standard of 
absolute perfection is God Himself, and there is no limit to the 
possibility of drawing nearer and nearer to Him. So long as we 
are in this world, it is always possible to grow more perfect, for it 
is always possible to acd to that which is finite. And we are all 
of us called to perfection—“called to be saints” are the words of 
St. Paul to the Romans. It was to “the multitudes” the Sermon 
on the Mount was preached, and surely the keynote of it was, “Be 
ye perfect.” But let there be no mistake about the matter, our 
Lord calls, invites, but does not command. The distinction is clear 
in the words He spoke to the rich young man, “If thou wouldst 
enter into life, keep the commandments,” and “If thou wouldst be 
perfect, go, sell all thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow 
me.” Not that, to be perfect, one must needs distribute one’s 
worldly goods among the poor, but that one can not reach the 
degree of perfection here contemplated without doing so. For 
perfection in creatures admits of degrees, and is relative, not abso- 
lute. Indeed, human perfection is an earnest striving after perfec- 
tion rather than perfection. That this relative perfection can be 
attained in all states and conditions of life is shown by the fact 
that it has been attained, and still is attained, if only we have eyes 
to see it. For it must be borne in mind that perfection consists, not 
in doing uncommon things, but in doing the common things of 
life uncommonly well. 

The very foundation of Christian perfection is humility, which 
has its roots in the sense of our own sinfulness and of our own 
nothingness, that comes of knowing ourselves and knowing God 
by the light of faith. If you think of raising a lofty structure, says 
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St. Augustine, first think of laying deep the foundation. “Learn 
of me,” says our blessed Lord, “for I am meek and humble of 
heart.” This is the virtue of His predilection—humility; this is 
the lesson of all lessons that He came down from heaven to teach 
us—the lesson of lowliness. On being asked, What is the virtue 
most needful to the Christian? St. Augustine answered, Humility; 
and the second most needful? Humility; and the third most need- 
ful? Humility. Through pride the angels fell; through pride, be- 
cause they would become like unto God, knowing good and evil, 
our first parents fell; through pride men who seemed to have 
climbed the steep of Christian perfection, and were looked upon as 
pillars of the Church, have fallen. ‘He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted”—this defines the essential condition of advance- 
ment in the kingdom of Christ. 

But if humility is the foundation of Christian perfection, the 
crown and completion of it is charity—the love of God above all 
things for His own sake, and of one’s neighbor as oneself for 
God’s sake. Or, rather, charity may be said to be the author and 
finisher of the work, for love is operative, and love is a builder. 
“Two loves,” says St. Augustine, “built two cities; one the love of 
self unto contempt of God, the other the love of God unto con- 
tempt of self.” Let this love of God be the dominant force of our 
lives and the fashioner of our character. Let us build for ourselves 
temples, which will grow in grace and stateliness with the years 
and reach even to heaven. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
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XLII. THE BASIS OF VIRTUE 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Be ye holy because I the Lord your God am holy.”—Lev. xix, 42. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. God is the only absolute good—His creatures participate in 
His goodness; man pre-eminently so. All things made for God; hence 
God is the supreme moral law. This law not arbitrary, but immutable, 
necessary. Moral goodness consists in conformity to God. 

Il. Virtue is either natural or supernatural; the essential distinc- 
tion between the two is found in the motive and source of the virtuous 
act. God must be the motive, source and end of every supernatural act. 

III. False systems of virtue springing from men. 1. Stoicism. 
2. Epicureanism. 3. Utilitarianism. 4. Altruism. 

IV. Naturalism leading to pride, pleasure, sensuality the fatal defect 
of such systems. Human conceptions followed—secondary ends aimed at. 
Supernatural should be sought after. It alone can satisfy the whole man 
for God is its reward. 


I. “None is good but God alone” (Luke xviii, 19). When 
Moses asked God that he might see His glory, or see His face, 
God answered, “I will show thee all good” (Exod. xxxiii, 19). 
Not only is our God infinitely good, but He is goodness itself, the 
sum total of all that is good. As He is supreme being, and as 
nothing else has being except by His operation, so all the goodness 
that any creature has exists in it by reason of its participation in 
God’s goodness. God has expressed Himself outwardly in that 
creature, and has communicated to it some limited resemblance to 
Himself. So, all that God has made is good, and everything that 
is good holds that quality, not from itself, but from God. Of 
each class of creatures made in the beginning it is said, “God saw 
that it was good.” As our works, as creations of our thought, 
bear, each in itself, the stamp of our individuality, so we may see 
God reflected in all that He has made, and know Him through 
them. “The invisible things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made; his eternal power also and divinity’ (Rom. i, 20). In 
the outer world we see an almost infinite variety of beauty and 
goodness, which represents the inexhaustible richness of the treas- 
ures of the divine mind, and at the same time a unity and harmony, 
which figure the simplicity of God’s nature. Everything that men 
examine shows them marvels of skilful adaptation, of wonderful 
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foresight, of enormous power and the most minute care, of good- 
ness, truth; loveliness, benevolence. These things are not, in them- 
selves, wise, benevolent, morally good, for they are not made in 
the likeness of God. They are only vestiges of God; they witness 
to these perfections in Him. 

Man is different from external nature. He is made in the image 
and likeness of God; he has something in common with God; he 
is not merely an evidence of an intelligence and free will existing 
outside himself, but he is himself a free intelligence. The divine 
perfections are not only to be argued from man, but they exist in 
him; if he be what God intended him to be, they exist in him in 
the form of virtues; a man is, actually, good, wise, strong, benev- 
olent, pure, holy and the rest. 

All things were made by God on account of Himself (Prov. 
xvi, 4); that is, His glory; that is, for the manifestation of His 
infinitely rich and infinitely harmonious nature. Created things 
fulfil their object of existence by thus exhibiting God’s perfections, 
Man too is made for the same object. He has received the impress 
of God upon himself, anl manifests Him, but in a much nobler 
manner. His intelligence and will have a creative power under 
God, and it is their function to produce other representations of 
God, and to show in action the divine perfections, in those forms 
in which they have been communicated to man. A man is 
morally good; he is fulfilling the end of his creation, so far as he 
becomes conformed to the divine nature, and copies the action of 
God in his own actions. 

Thus the divine existence, the divine nature, the divine perfec- 
tions, are the original, the normal rule by which we have to model 
ourselves. In other words, God is Himself the Supreme Law. 
God is the moral law. These moral precepts which are laid down 
for our guidance are only statements of the divine perfections as 
adapted to particular circumstances of human life. 

We must therefore not look at the law of human life and the law 
of Christian life as an arbitrary collection of commands, chosen 
because God wished to give us some rules to go by; nor as com- 
mands suggested by certain accidental reasons of time, or person, 
or convenience, or becomingness; nor yet as commands which 
might have been omitted, or might have been otherwise than 
they are, or that may at some future time be changed. No; our 
law is fixed, immutable, eternal, necessary. It can never be changed; 
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it could never have been but what it is; because it depends on 
Him who is always the self same, and can never change; or rather 
it is Himself, the Unchangeable, the Immortal. It was the law 
before it was stated in words; it is the law in every one of the 
million stars of heaven if any of them are inhabited by intelligent 
creatures. The moral law is in the very nature of things. Certain 
actions are good, not simply because they are commanded but 
independently of all commands; they are commanded because they 
are a correspondence with God. And in like manner other acts are 
bad, not on account of the prohibition of the disobedience involved 
in them, but they are bad in themselves as being out of harmony 
with God, and therefore they are forbidden. 

Moral goodness, or virtue, therefore consists essentially in con- 
formity to God; and sin is that action in free agents which has no 
counterpart in God, which is non-existent in Him, and therefore 
is the contradictory of Him who embraces in Himself all existence. 
Justice, mercy, peace, benevolence, purity, prudence, are in God; 
they are essentially good; they are divine perfections. When we 
elicit one of these acts we do something which is essentially good; 
our action resembles the divine action; it is a virtue. Impurity, 
dishonesty, hatred, strife, do not exist in God; they have no exist- 
ence of their own; their existence in us is only the absence, or the 
extinction in us of that which corresponds to one of God’s per- 
fections. 

II. We go on now to consider that, besides being the basis of 
virtue as the model of it, God enters in other ways into the practise 
of virtue. They are different grades in our conformity to the 
rule of life which is in God. Our virtue may belong to the natural 
or the supernatural order; and it is a matter of eternal importance 
to us that it should be of the right kind. Natural virtue is a real 
conformity to the law of our being, but it proceeds from natural 
sources and natural. motives. It may be the consequence of 
our temperament, or of our knowledge of science and such like, 
or of the fashions of our time, or of climate and worldly surround- 
ings. We may be induced to practise it for the sake of gain, or 
health, or because we want to be like others, and so we may do it 
for our benefit and advancement in this life. An act in such a case 
may be substantially good, but yet it is not of necessity a good 
act supernaturally. It may be so deficient in some supernatural 
element as to be worthless. 
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1. God must be the motive of all supernatural goodness; we 
must be virtuous in order to be like to God. We must not only 
strive to be perfect as our heavenly father is perfect, but we must 
be holy because the Lord Our God is holy. Any other motive is 
lower than God, and is therefore imperfect. It would be a disorder, 
an offense against the nature of things, to turn the means into the 
end, to put that which is subordinate in place of the principal 
thing, and to rest in that which has no value except as a step to 
something more important. As God is the object and end of all 
endeavor, we are giving His honor to another if we make that 
other our sole object. So that if we can set our minds on wealth, 
or power, or pleasure, and exclude the thought of God, as many 
do, we are guilty of a kind of idolatry. So there is a literal truth in 
the strong expressions of St. Paul, that covetousness is a servir 
of idols, and that some make a god of their belly. A virtue that 
does not look to God can not attain to God; it may be rewarded 
by gaining the object it aims at, but it can never merit the 
reward of possessing God in Heaven. In other cases a natural 
virtue may become a sin under the influence of a wrong motive. 
A man who labors hard in works of benevolence, but who has self 
for his object and seeks for praise and the gratification of his vanity, 
has done actions that are substantially good, but they take their 
character from the pride which is their object, and become sins 
instead of supernatural virtues. Religion is the noblest of virtues 
and the parent of many others. If its object is a creature it becomes 
the horrible sin of idolatry. If its object is God, not as made 
known by Himself through faith, but as understood by the light 
of nature, or as disguised by the fancies of men, it becomes the 
sin of Deism or of heresy. Therefore, God, as revealed by Himself 
through His appointed channels of faith, must be our motive in prac- 
tising virtue, if that virtue is to be supernatural, and is to receive 
anything more than a reward on earth. 

2. Again, God is necessary to supernatural virtue, as suggesting 
its acts to us and giving us strength to accomplish them. “For it 
is God who worketh in you both to will and to accomplish, according 
to his good will” (Phil. ii, 13). Our Lord says the same thing; 
“No man can come to me, except the Father who hath sent me 
draw him” (John vi, 44). For the supernatural state is so far 
superior to our own conceptions and needs, that we can not desire 
it, can not call upon the Lord Jesus for it, and still less attain it, 
without an exceptional influx of God upon us. 
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3. It is not only for the supernaturalizing of virtue that God is 
necessary as its source and motive. Some have indulged the dream 
of building up systems of natural morality or of civic virtues with- 
out reference to God. They would abolish the supernatural as an 
antiquated delusion, and would have mankind to do only a natural 
work, by purely natural means. They aspire to rival the glories 
and the service of Christianity without the aid or the idea of God. 
What folly! There can be no fixed authoritative standard even of 
natural virtue except God. No motive without God is strong enough 
to establish itself durably and widely against universal power of 
selfishness. Even the virtues which are within men’s comprehension 
are beyond their reach on account of strong temptations and general 
weakness. The natural man has to say with St. Paul: “To will 
¥ indeed- present with me, but to acomplish that which is good 
I find not” (Rom. vii, 18). Many of the virtues by which Chris- 
tianity has achieved its greatest. successes are not found in any but 
the supernatural form. How is the natural man to rise to these 
without religion, without prayer, without God? Such attempts 
are doomed to inevitable failure. Our ‘Lord Jesus has said: “Every 
plant which my heavenly father hath not planted shall be rooted 
up” (Matt. xv, 13). 

III. These great truths have not been recognized by all men. 
In the pagan times there was a very imperfect knowledge of God, 
and men did not know how to refer all things to Him. In modern 
days we have had the revolt against God, and men “have changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshiped and served the creature 
rather than the Creator” (Rom. i, 25). There have been various 
classes of schools who have, for one or other reason, looked out 
for some created thing, to substitute, instead of God, as the basis 
and motive of virtue. They have not succeeded in finding one, nor 
have they been able to induce more than a handful of studious men 
to adopt their issues and practise goodness in the motives that 
they have laid down. They have founded schools of philosophy, 
but they have never influenced mankind. Those who reject God 
can not arrive at an idea of what virtue is. They see it in certain 
instances and admire it. They try to account for it; they analyze 
it to see what it consists in; they try to find the motive which has 
led some to practise it, a motive which they may propose to others 
in the hope of making them virtuous. In this investigation one man 
is struck by one quality and another man by some other quality, 
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each according to his natural disposition. They have taken hold 
of this or that quality as if it were really the predominant element, 
and have tried to make out that it was the essence of virtue, while 
forgetting or neglecting all its other qualities. 

1. Thus, in early times certain strong and austere men, observing 
the perversity and excess that there is in all human impulses, and 
the evils that flow from unrestrained indulgence in them, imagined 
that all virtue consisted in self-control, in stern repression. These 
were the Stoics. They mastered themselves. they were indifferent 
to pain, to riches, to death; they created a nobler type of character 
endowed with certain heroic qualities, they command the admira- 
tion even of Christians. It is quite true that self-restraint is an 
essential element of virtue. Our Lord tells us to deny ourselves 
and take up our cross. His Apostle bids us slay the old man of 
sin which is within us. So it is a great mistake to think that this 
is the whole of virtue. There was no room in that system for the 
gentleness, tenderness, love, that Our Lord taught; it had no hold 
on the heart and affections, and could not meet all the wants of 
human nature, nor compel universal acceptance. It was also 
defective as engendering too much self-reliance and then pride. 

2. Another school was that of the Epicureans. Its founder rightly 
saw that virtue was happiness, but he erred by making the pleasure 
in an action the test of its goodness. In the hands of ordinary 
corrupt men this doctrine soon degenerated into sheer sensuality. 
Each man of course must be the judge of his own pleasure, and 
in the absence of a spiritual motive and divine grace, he will 
choose the intoxicating pleasure which passion offers him in the 
present, rather than the tranquil pleasure which reason promises 
in the distant future. 

3. In our own times much the same idea as this has been pro- 
posed but under a different form. Our godless age sets great store 
by that which is practical, tangible, useful for every-day life; it 
prefers these qualities to those which it considers transcendental, 
and imaginary, and abstract. Utility is proposed as the practical 
test of goodness and virtue. But utilitarianism is much the same 
as Epicureanism; for there is not much difference between each 
man seeking that which is materially useful, and seeking his present 
pleasure. His own utility is what he can best judge about. He will 
seek his own as being the more prominent, and he will choose that 
which is present, rather than the future advantage of other men. 
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Utility and pleasure are but slightly varied forms of selfishness, 
and selfishness is the very opposite of virtue. 

Nothing can be more evident than this, that these splendid acts 
of virtue that have extorted the admiration of mankind were con- 
spicuously devoid both of pleasure and immediate utility. They 
would lose all their grandeur in our eyes if there were any suspicion 
of calculation or selfishness about them. It is clear too that if 
ever mankind should come down universally to considering their 
own pleasures and utility in every action, there would be an end 
at once to all self-sacrifice, generosity, disinterestedness, heroism, 
and love. It is true, indeed, that the highest utility, as well as the 
purest pleasure, is to be found in lives of virtue; but on the other 
hand, it would destroy the virtue of any act if in it men looked to 
utility or pleasure. So a noble action meets well-deserved praise, 
but to do it solely for the sake of that praise would be miserable 
hypocrisy. A really high, grand motive is necessary in order that 
an act be thoroughly good. The principle of utility is good enough 
for a ‘guide in the making of machinery or building a railroad; it 
may serve to encourage some sort of virtues, such as the industrial 
virtues of thrift, regularity, good workmanship and the like; but 
in making man perfect all round, and in bringing out the grandeur 
and beauty of character which are so distinctive of the servants of 
God, it can never compete with the Christian idea. 

4. There is yet another system of virtue which prevails widely 
in our day. That is the attempt to reduce all goodness to benev- 
olence and the service of man. It is a godless system in spite of 
much good than is in it, and is not much more than an improved 
utilitarianism. Utilitarianism is a sort of “enlightened selfishness.” 
This other system seeks the utility of other men, their temporal and 
material utility. As far as it goes it is good; it has reduced many 
of the great miseries of life, it has brought into action many amicable 
qualities and a certain amount of unselfishness ; but it is insufficient, 
and is a poor substitute for that which it imitates—Christian charity. 
Charity begins with the love of God, it goes on to the love of our 
neighbor in God, and for God’s sake it has produced the most 
heroic devotedness, and is the original from which all benevolence 
has been copied. Charity is one of the great peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity, and the chief thing in it which has excited the admiration 
of the outer world. It has seemed to those who love what is prac- 
tical and do not know God, to be the very ideal of virtue. They 
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have taken it up with much energy and have tried to impress the 
character of the world upon it. They have eliminated the idea 
of God and changed divine charity into what they call philanthropy, 
or humanity, or altruism. Man has been substituted for God. 

There are many points of weakness and imperfection in this kind 
of virtue. First its object is a low one as compared with the object 
of Christian goodness, God. Man is not a final cause; he was made 
for something else greater than himself, so he is not fitted to be 
the ultimate aim of virtuous action. Whatever excellence he has 
comes to Him as being the image of God. Therefore, if we are 
to take a true view of him and deal with him successfully, we must 
consider man in relation to God. Moreover, man is not lovable in 
himself. His malice, his meannesses, his ingratitude, are enough 
to weary out any merely human love. The natural impulses of men 
toward one another are of hostility rather than of brotherly love. 
In order to love mankind truly and universally, we need to be able 
to view them as in some way identified with God, and we need 
the example of Our Lord’s infinite love for men in all their sin 
and ingratitude. Further still, our relations to our fellowmen are 
not our only ones; we have duties to ourselves, principally of self- 
restraint, and above all we have duties to God. A system of simple 
benevolence which does not take account of these other duties must 
be inconsistent and unstable, and must soon degenerate into senti- 
ment and weakness. 

IV. All these four systems of virtue are imperfect. Each is 
the presentation of one of the many qualities which true virtue 
possesses. The human mind in its imperfection is not able to con- 
ceive a perfect being—an ideal which will serve as a model to all 
men at all times; it cannot grasp the multiplicity of the forms 
of virtue; it is too low to be able to imagine virtue in its full sub- 
limity. It is corrupt and blinded too; it is deceived by its impulses 
and by false ideas when they prevail widely, and it thinks that many 
things are virtues which are really vices. Without looking beyond 
human nature into the divine it is impossible to get a complete 
view of virtue. As we contemplate the perfections of God we rise 
to wonder, admiration, and then to love of Him. And this love 
is the source of our strength. Love is strong as death; and only 
this mighty force can enable men to conquer passion and tempta- 
tion and sacrifice self for the sake of God and virtue. The sight 
of God before us is necessary to keep our virtue pure from selfish- 
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ness. Self is insidious, obtrusive, and forces its way into the 
sanctuary of our heart and conscience. Self is the nearest object 
to us and therefore the largest in the field of view; it must of 
necessity dwarf all other objects that are less than the infinity of 
God. However noble natural virtue may be at first, it will become 
tainted by some admixture of pride, selfwill, interest, or self-seeking, 
unless it be made supernatural and consecrated exclusively to God. 

The world, in each epoch, or each country, has had its ideal of 
virtue, and this has sometimes been a high one and very admirable. 
Its highest examples are worthy of the esteem and imitation of all 
Christian men. For in virtue, as in other things, it sometimes hap- 
pens that “the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of the light” (Luke xvi, 8). Many therefore have 
been inclined to esteem such natural virtue as a higher thing than 
the supernatural virtues of imperfect Christians. But look more 
closely and what does this worldly virtue amount to before God? 

1. In its origin it follows human conceptions and not divine. It 
depends on custom, fashion, the popular opinion of men. So it 
varies in different grades of society, in different times and places; 
it advances sometimes, recedes at other times. Under some circum- 
stances it has a very lofty character, at other times it is very low; 
but throughout all times its nature and its motives are the same; 
it is always equally unmeritorious and defective in the sight of God. 
Its rule of perfection is the virtue that happens to be easiest at the 
time to men, and the vices that happen to be prevalent. So one good 
quality will be exalted to the highest place while another more 
important will be held of no account. Thus in one community 
murder will be a slight offense, in another lying, in another highway 
robbery, in another commercial swindling. One community will 
esteem it as the greatest enormity to deceive in gambling, but rather 
a virtue to deceive and ruin an innocent life. In another com- 
munity drunken profligacy is a quality which will excuse any num- 
ber of other transgressions. Again, at times humility, meekness, 
forgiveness of injuries are considered contemptible, and personal 
cleanliness, or taste in dress, or pleasantness in society, as more 
important than all the Ten Commandments. Worldly codes of virtue 
have certain points in which there is a likeness to God; but this 
is merely accidental; such virtues are not proposed because they 
are the service of God, but because they are the service of man; 
and while there are some points of likeness to God there are many 
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more points of unlikeness. A man may thus have many really 
good qualities, and yet be an enemy of God and in the state of 
damnation. He may be perfect according to the prevailing code 
of human morality, and yet have no conformity to God, because 
he has no desire for it, and therefore he has no claim for an 
eternal reward. ; 

2. Human morality is defective, because, in its aim, it seeks only 
that which is secondary and not the chief thing. It proposes things 
that are indeed god-like, but only for the sake of the temporal 
gains which they bring. The virtues which mankind in general 
admire and enforce are those which promote comfort, safety, the 
good order of society. The worship of God is practised be- 
cause it is respectable, and religion is upheld as being the most 
efficient and cheapest police force for the maintenance of order. 
It is indeed true that temporal benefits will follow as the reward 
of divine virtue. Seek first the kingdom of God and all these 
things will be added to you: but if you seek first those other things, 
you will miss the kingdom. It is hypocrisy to practise piety for the 
sake of lucre; and a virtue is no better than the virtues of the 
Pharisees if it seeks any other object than God. 

The average virtue of the world is therefore unreal and of no 
use before God. Its deficiencies are as fatal; its excellencies are 
of no use except so far as they may lead on to supernatural virtue. 
We must beware of goodness of this sort; for it may well be that 
while we think ourselves to be serving God, we are only conforming 
ourselves to worldly virtues and worldly errors. Let us copy indeed 
the natural virtues of worldly men, as far as they go, but let us 
remember that unless our justice abound more than that we shall 
never enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

How admirable is supernatural virtue as God has revealed it to us! 
It alone is complete, because it draws on that source which is the 
infinite total of all goodness. It embraces all the goodness which 
men have vainly sought after in their different systems. It can 
satisfy at once all the aspirations of the human heart, whether for 
happiness, or utility, or sympathy, or action. It is at once lofty 
and lowly, heroic without being arrogant, tender without being 
sickly, austere and not harsh, useful for man’s best interests, giving 
the only pleasure that is not injurious. God should be the one 
object of our life; we should seek to imitate Him in all things. 
We should do our duty from the highest motives; not seeking our 
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own advantage, and not seeking to please man; not for the natural 
facility we have in certain virtues, not even for the hope of a future 
reward principally. But we should imitate the perfections of God 
as they are manifested to us in the life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
out of admiration and love of them, as being essentially good in 
themselves, and constituting our perfection. 








THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 


X. TRUTHFULNESS, GRATITUDE, OBEDIENCE 


“Because man is a social animal, one man naturally owes another 
that without which human society could not go on. But men could 
not live with one another, if they did not believe one another 
as declaring the truth to one another. And, therefore, the virtue 
of truthfulness in some way hinges upon the notion of a thing 
due’ (St. Thomas). This truthfulness comes to be classified 
under justice. Not that it is a part of justice strictly so-called. 
Ordinarily, the knowledge in my mind is not the property of my 
neighbor, it is not his by right; I am not legally bound to make 
it over to him; and if, when he asks for it, I deal out to him some- 
thing else, something contrary even to that knowledge, I do not 
thereby do him, strictly, an injury and wrong, nor do I owe him 
afterward any restitution. Thus if a person asks me my opinion 
on the Tariff Question, and I tell him that I am a Free Trader, 
whereas really I am a partisan of Tariff Reform, I tell an untruth, 
I lie, I commit a sin, but I have not exactly wronged my inquirer. 
I am not bound to write to him next day and avow my Protectionist 
sympathies, by way of restitution. A simple lie is not a sin against 
strict justice. Nay, a simple lie, whatever Protestants may think 
to the contrary, is never a mortal sin; you will not go to hell 
for that; but unless you repent and do penance, you will go to 
purgatory, for it, quite enough deterrent to a Catholic, conjoined 
with the fact of the sinfulness of the lie, for venial sin after all 
is sin; and as Ecclesiasticus, c, 15, says: “God hath not given 
permission to every man to sin” By a “simple lie,’ I mean, first, 
a lie which is not against religion and the honor of God, as when 
a Catholic denies his being a Catholic, which is a mortal sin; 
secondly, a lie which does no hurt to our neighbor in point of life, 
limb, property, or reputation. A lie which does serious hurt to a 
neighbor in any of those respects is a mortal sin against justice, 
and entails restitution. Somebody is said once to have walked into 
a shop where they sold sausages and laid six dead cats on the 
counter, with the words, “There are six of them; I’ll bring you 
the remaining half-dozen to-morrow.” This when the shop was 
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full of customers. No doubt it was a joke, and no customer took 
it seriously. But seriously to imply by word or gesture, and make 
it believed, that a respectable poor butcher makes his sausages 
out of cats, would be more than a simple lie; it would be a lie 
edged with a barb of injustice, for which, as for any other strict 
injustice, restitution would be due. 

However, we have not here to do with calumny, but simply with 
the habit of speaking or not speaking the truth, and we will confine 
our treatment of it, as the early moralists confined theirs, to the 
matter of speaking of one’s self, one’s own personal advantages and 
exploits. A child tells you of itself, and there are grown up people 
who will tell you of themselves, their doings, and their difficulties, 
with all the simplicity and effusiveness of a child. Their candor is 
charming, as being utterly removed from vanity. There is also 
an offensive and importunate way of forcing your past adventures, 
or present views, upon your neighbor’s notice. A really vain 
person does not usually speak openly at length, but drops little 
sagacious, even self-depreciatory hints, all calculated to heighten 
your opinion of the speaker, or force from you a compliment. 
Then there are those who are not vain, and seek not admiration 
for its own sake, but they are gainful and ambitious persons, greedy 
of emolument and advancement, and to this end they will lie down- 
right, cunningly, exaggerating their own value, and depreciating 
their neighbor’s, with or without cause; detraction or calumny, 
neither comes amiss to them. This sort of people is odious before 
God and man. I hardly know any worse symptom of character 
than the habit of systematic lying for the furtherance of one’s own 
ends. Henry VIII was a portentous liar and a typical bad man. A 
symptom is not necessarily in itself the worst element of the disease ; 
the evil lies in what it points to. There are worse sins than lying; 
but steady, reckless lying for the purpose of geting on in life is an 
index to much deep-seated moral evil. 

This pestilential type of liar must not be confounded with him 
whose statements are inexact through constitutional inaccuracy 
of mind; or, it may be, from exuberance of imagination and love 
of fun. The liar in jest, once his character is established, can not, 
I think, be called a liar at all; for when the mood is on him, and 
the matter is trivial enough to permit it, no one takes his exag- 
gerations or comical stories seriously. He can not be said to affirm 
anything ; consequently he does not lie. He only suggests matter 
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of inquiry, should any one think it worth his while to follow the 
subject up. One sole stipulation must be made with him, that his 
jests be never malicious. 

Lying is a mark of pride. Humility, as we shall see, is taking one’s 
proper place in the eyes of God ; pride is assuming a rank that one has 
no right to, and consequently a false rank. “J will ascend above the 
height of the clouds; I will be like the Most High” (Isaias xiv, 14). 
Such was the aspiration of the first proud creature, Lucifer. There 
was falsehood in his claim; such was not his place, yet he would 
have it that it was. He began with a lie; upon a lying pretext he 
rebelled ; therefore, our Saviour calls him “a liar and the father of 
les’ (John viii, 44). The proud man is pretentious and unreal 
in his makeup. What he is by nature and by the grace of God 
' is not enough for him. He dotes upon an imaginary self. For 
that product of his imagination he claims place and position in 
the esteem of man, place and position beyond his proper due. His 
whole policy is based upon a fiction. Fiction and falsehood he 
loves; they are essential to the character that he plays. He dare 
not be himself, and let other people take him for no more than 
he is really worth. Pride is always founded upon a wrong view 
of self and of the situation. As we are often told, humility is 
truth. 

I can conceive this last proposition being denied. “No,” 
it will be said, “both humility and pride are founded on untruth; 
pride an untruth in the way of self-exaltation; humility an untruth 
in the way of self-depreciation. The humble man does not acknowl- 
edge his own merits. What shocking things the saints have said 
in the way of self-depreciation, but they are the work of sinners, 
that they deserve to lie at the feet of Judas in hell,” etc. If I 
plead on behalf of the saints that they at least believed what they 
said, and therefore told no lie, I shall be met—and I think justly 
met—with the rejoinder, that the proud man also believes in his 
own estimate of himself. I admit that he does. That is just the 
misery of his position. The arch liar lies to himself, and brings 
himself to believe himself. That is what Plato calls “the lie in 
the soul,” the worst of all lies. Satan, I presume, thus lies even 
to himself. But though he believe in himself, not for that is his 
lying pride excusable. There is such a theory as culpable self- 
deception. As for what seems to us the exaggerated language of 
the saints, that is a matter admitting of much discussion. To 
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discuss it at length would carry us from our subject. The key to 
the solution is this, that the saints see themselves, not in com- 
parison with their fellowmen, but as they stand confronted with 
the ineffable holiness of God. Before that standard they are con- 
founded for their very least defects and having an eye (like the 
publican in the Gospel) on their own misdoings and not (like the 
Pharisee) on the misdoings of their neighbors, they humble and 
abuse themselves below all other men. 

Another virtue, ranked under justice, and also in close connection 
with humility, is gratitude. I should advise anyone who was 
looking for an easy way up the mountain of holiness to try the 
path of gratitude, of perennial exuberant thankfulness to God, and 
to men as vehicles of the bounties of God. Every master loves 
a contented and grateful servant; so does the Best of Masters. 
One hearty Deo gratias caroled in the sunny air of enjoy- 
ment, or better still, heaved out of the depths of tribulation, 
sends Satan away in disgust, for he is an eternal malcontent, and 
the Alleluia, the song of praise to God, is no music in his ear. 
The grateful man has the humility to own himself not sufficient 
for himself, but needing the assistance of others; and when he gets 
it, he does not take it as payment of his dues, or as anything that 
he had a right to, but as altogether beyond his claims and deserts. 

Obedience, if we take it to mean the fulfilment of a contract 
do ut facias, “I give you on condition of your doing for me,” may 
come under justice strictly so called. If John had contracted with 
Andrew to do a piece of work under Andrew’s direction for a 
money payment, he is bound in justice to do the work, as Andrew 
is similarly bound to pay him the money. Working under contract, 
however, is not the proper type of obedience. Obedience supposes’ 
superior and inferior, the latter fulfilling the former’s command 
because this superior is the higher in the hierarchical order, and 
is in status the better man of the two. This idea of obedience is 
very repugnant to modern minds. Modern men very generally 
will not hear of status, only of contract. But let us turn to the 
Commandments. Let us hear the Church. The Church delivers 
to us the Fourth Commandment, which is the commandment of 
obedience, horior thy father and thy mother. The relation of 
parent and child is not one of contract, but of status. And it is 
the most fundamental of all human relations. Civil society is built 
up out of families. Consequently the disintegration of the family 
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is the disruption of the state. Anarchists and socialists know that 
well, and loathe the one as they repudiate the other. Parents, un- 
skilful how to command, and children, scorning to obey, these 
are filling the world with socialists. A servant, or a workman, 
should be next thing to a son to his master or employer, and 
pay not merely the work and service contracted for under stipu- 
lation of wage, but likewise the “honor” that the Commandment 
speaks of, the deference and respect due from inferior to superior. 
One is laughed at, saying such a thing nowadays. That civil society 
is incurring the most serious peril from the decay of the old- 
fashioned virtues of reverence, obedience, purity, religion, no 
thoughtful man will deny. “Honor thy father and thy mother that 
thou mayest be long-lived in the land” (Exod. xx, 12). Con- 
versely, a society in which authority is flouted, and obedience is 
taken for a badge of dishonor, may well be shortlived. One good 
thing provided by the state, serves as some check on this evil. 
The state keeps up an army and a navy; and in army and navy 
that obedience to command and that deference to superiors, which 
have not been learned in the family, nor probably at school either, 
as schools go, are learned at last in the ranks or on shipboard. 
When army and navy become mutinous, the hour for the state’s 
overthrow has struck. 

Obedience keeps a man in his hierarchical order in the society 
to which he belongs, domestic, civil or religious. True obedience 
is constitutional obedience. Nothing so unconstitutional as to dis- 
obey lawful authority commanding within its constitutional province. 
Slavery is unconstitutional, happily, in modern times. Tyranny 
is unconstitutional. Constitutional obedience is an honor to the 
man who pays it, no less than constitutional authority in compe- 
tent hands is an honor to him who wields it. It is an honor, because 
it becomes him well and sits well on him as a proper-fitting garment. 
It marks him for the right man in the right place. In the social 
hierarchy, duly constituted under God, all right places are honor- 
able places. The whole is honorable, so are the parts. 

Obedience is for the young and for the poor, two classes of 
souls who are cherished with singular affection by the Most High. 
But even the wealthy full-grown man has to obey. He must 
obey the state, and he must obey the Church. The state, making 
laws on behalf of property and public decency, commands his ready 
homage, except perhaps for the burden of taxation. But the 
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Church tries the obedience of the rich. Her fasts and abstinences 
get in the way of their elegant dinners. Her marriage laws do not 
suit their family arrangements. A rich man is more apt than a 
poor man to cavil at the authoritative pronouncements of the Holy 
See, partly because he is more highly educated and has leisure for 
speculation; partly because his judgment, fed with flattery—for 
everybody listens and many applaud when the rich man speaks— 
proudly goes its own way, impatient of control. The most divine 
of obediences is obedience to God’s Church. 

At the Last Day, as a holy man has said, mankind will be divided 
on a sample principle. The obedient men will be ranged on one 
side of the Judge, the disobedient on the other. Like will be 
assorted with like. Some with the arch-rebel, whose banner they 
have followed and whose motto they have repeated, “J will not 
serve’ (Jerem. ii, 20); others shall be gathered to eternal rest in 
His bosom, who was “obedient even unto the death of the cross” 
(Phil. ii, 8). 








THE DIVINE PRAISES 


ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
X. “BLESSED BE THE NAME OF Mary, VIRGIN AND MOTHER” 


“Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.”—Isaias vii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Maidenhood and maternity ideals of woman- 
hood. Both realized at one and same time in our Lady. “A virgin shall 
conceive.” Wonder recorded in beginning, middle and end of Holy Writ. 
War between mother and child of prophecy and dragon of unbelief ever 
in progress. All must take sides. Duty of Society of Holy Name. 

I. Let us ponder on force and meaning of ninth in order amongst 
divine praises. Unbelievers would fain persuade the world that our 
Lady obscures her Son. But answer that true notion of God even, is dis- 
appearing outside Church, the realm of Mary. “Blessed be Name of: 
Mary.” Why? Because she undid work of Eve; ts Eve’s reversal; did 
for us in redemption what Eve in fall. Is “our Lady” in Church as Christ 
“Our Lord,’ is complementary in a certain mysterious sense of Him. 
This law in her titles, shrines, sanctuaries. Is queen of Church, lady of 
house of God, in its three realms of earth, purgatory, heaven. Is Esther 
of people of God. Her office gives main value to her name. Is the 
Miriam of our Exodus. 

II. Though wife and mother yet a virgin. Consent to become spouse 
and mother dependent on her presentation of virginity. This seen in 
“annunciation.” Virginity ever prized even in pagan and lustful Rome. 
Vestals. Weakening of esteem sure mark of decadence. Mary remained 
virgin before, during and after birth of divine Babe. Her privilege 
of motherhood. How great. Our Lord’s virgin birth postulate of Incar- 
nation. Field of work for members of Society of Holy Name in defend- 
ing name, honor and prerogative of our Lady. 


Introduction.—The spotless purity of maidenhood and dignity of 
maternity are the Christian ideals of womanhood. Whence did they 
spring? From her who, by special privilege, was at once both 
virgin and mother. Holy Writ begins and ends with mystic visions 
of the two central figures of our Creed, the mother and Child—Jesus 
and Mary. In the third chapter of Genesis the promise is made of a 
Redeemer to repair the evils of man’s fall, in the words spoken to 
the serpent, the symbol of Satan’s evil, “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy 
head” (Gen. iii, 15). The fulfilment of this first prophecy is re- 
corded in St. John’s vision, in the last book of Holy Writ (Apoc. c, 
xxi), of the woman and her child, persecuted by the great dragon. 
“A great sign appeared in heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve 
stars. And she brought forth a manchild, who was to rule all 
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nations with an iron rod, and her son was taken up to God. And 
the dragon was angry against the woman.” She had to fly into 
the desert and be shielded by angels, to protect her own and her 
son’s life. In the very middle of the Bible Isaias the prophet 
(vii, 14 et seq.), on the refusal of Achaz to ask for a miracle, utters 
the remarkable words I have quoted as my text, “The Lord him- 
self shall give you a sign,” 1. e., a wonder, a miracle. “Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and his name shall be called 
Emmanuel” (Ib. xii, 14). When that virgin offered her Child in 
the Temple, devout Simeon, taking Him in his arms, prophesied He 
should be a Sign that should be contradicted and that a sword of 
grief should pierce her own heart. How accurately do all these pre- 
dictions meet in her, whom we salute as virgin and mother. The 
dragon still pursues her into the desert. The war between his seed 
(1. e., followers) and hers still goes on. Her son still, after His 
ascent to God, rules the nations with a rod of iron in the person of 
His vicar and Church. The raging controversies about the virgin 
birth and the divine Child going on around us seem an echo of 
St. John’s account of the great Sign of the woman and her Babe, 
told in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. Faith in the virgin 
mother and her mission is ever at deadly enmity with the dragon 
of unbelief. 

As members of the Society of the Holy Name it is our work and 
privilege to defend the woman and her Child, who had both to flee 
into the wilderness from the pursuit of the dragon. It is for us to 
help to stem the river of profanity and blasphemy that “The serpent 
cast out of his mouth after the woman, that he might cause her to 
be carried away by the river” (Ib. xii, 16). ; 

The war between Christendom and its opponents is waged round 
the actual appearance in history of the virgin mother. Did or did 
not the eternal God, infinitely removed from matter or all possible 
contact with carnal lusts, take flesh from a pure and sinless virgin, 
who, though a mother, yet retained her virginity intact, before, 
during and after the birth of her Babe. Did Our Lord come by the 
usual way of all flesh, or flash from the virgin’s womb, like light 
from a diamond, without affecting the medium through which it 
passes? Apart from the evidence of Scripture and tradition, to 
believe that the all pure God should be born into this world as the 
fruit of carnal conception and in the usual way, is revolting and un- 
thinkable. To hold that any other but an unsullied and virginal 
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mother would be chosen for such a function is tantamount to deny- 
ing that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” Both 
head and heart gladly join in the prayer we utter in saying, “Blessed 
be the name of Mary, virgin and mother.” 

I. Now what value are we to set on these words? It is an old 
device of Satan to affect surprise that the name of a creature, nay! 
of a woman, should be solemnly invoked in conjunction with the 
sacred Name of God. They who, under the plea of reason, revolt 
from the Church to-day, charge her with idolatry in putting the 
name and person of Christ on a level with those of God. Their 
forerunners of the sixteenth century, on the other hand, charged 
her with obscuring and putting Christ in the background owing to 
the prominence she gave to the name and cult of Mary. Error is 
ever inconsistent. The truth is that just as Jesus reveals and mag- 
nifies the Godhead, so does Mary heighten and put in true perspec- 
tive our knowledge of her Son. Jesus, the world’s true light, that 
“enlighteneth every man who cometh into the world,” is the Sun 
of our souls; Mary is, in a manner, like the moon, “the queen of 
the night”; she reflects His rays. As a matter of fact, it is only 
among those who worship Jesus and honor His virgin mother that 
a true and just estimate of the great God, “who made heaven and 
earth,” prevails. Where would the concept of God be if there were 
no Catholic Church in the world to witness to Him? Outside this 
kingdom of Christ and realm of Mary the true notion of God is 
waning and fading away in the world’s thought. Its divines and 
its wise men speak the language of Babel. They are all on the 
down grade to Pantheism and Atheism. If you doubt what I say, 
read their books. 

No! we praise and bless the name of Mary, virgin and mother, 
and couple it with that of her divine Son; because in revealing her- 
self as the “woman clad with the sun and the starry diadem around 
her brow,” she at the same time points to God as the source of her 
perfections. She extols God, not herself, God who raised her up to 
the dignity she holds, and “did great things to her soul” to fit her 
for it. We reverence the name of Mary, the woman, our Lady, just 
as we duly honor the name of “the man Christ,” Our Lord. Next 
to the Holy Name of Jesus, there is none that rouses holier, more 
tender, or more loving thoughts than that of Mary. The name of 
Mary reverses the associations coupled with that of Eva, and in 
its very letters, read backward, gives us the salutation of Ave, with 
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which the angel, voicing a sin-steeped world, hailed her entrance. 
In her name, therefore, as well as office, she is the antithesis of 
her who was so intimately connected with our fall. “Good is set 
against evil, and life against death. Two and two, and one against 
another” (Ecclus. xxxiii, 15). 

She is Eve’s counterpart, as Our Lord was Adam’s. The Holy 
Name of Mary is as closely interwoven with that of Jesus in our 
redemption as that of Eve with the name of Adam in the fall. In 
the new kingdom of God we speak of Jesus as “Our Lord” because 
of the power, the rank, and the office He holds therein; so, too, pro- 
portionately do we speak of His mother as “Our Lady.” “Her 
power,” like His, “lies in Jerusalem’”—the new city of God, “the 
Church Militant, Suffering and Triumphant, the gates of which God 
loves more than all the dwellings of Jacob,” 7. e., the Jewish Church 
and people. If you want proofs of her power, ask her titles, look 
round the world at her shrines and sanctuaries, read the history of 
the Church and the lives of the saints, and ask the experience of all 
who have invoked; and all, without a dissenting voice, will tell you 
that she is the most powerful of advocates, the Esther of the city 
of God. 

Rank is the place one holds in any social body. Men are grouped 
according to their merit, their office, and their social standing in 
the world. In a kingdom, and we give this name to the Church, 
the society founded by Christ, the highest rank after the king is that 
of queen. Now Christ is our King—for this He “came into the 
world,” and His kingdom, which “fills the whole earth,” has given 
by unanimous consent the title of queen to His mother. She is 
called and saluted as such, in its three great realms, earth, purga- 
tory, and heaven. Nor is this a mere empty metaphor. The mind 
of the Church within her own sphere is the mind of God. She is 
the organ of His holy spirit. He has put His words into her mouth 
that “shall not depart from her henceforth now and forever.” 

Again, in God’s kingdom as in every other, function or office 
determines the worth of one’s name. Now the lowest in the king- 
dom of God is above the highest in all other realms. But what shall 
we say of the highest possible function that any human being can 
discharge in relation to the Most High? The nearer a creature is 
to God the higher it is in the scale of being. The closer we draw to 
God the more Godlike, the more divine we are. Judge, then, esti- 
mate if you can, the worth of the name, and the reverence due to it, 
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of her whose nearness to God was that of a mother to her child. The 
office discharged by the lowly maiden of Nazareth far transcends 
any divine commission that we can conceive bestowed on a creafure, 
“Shall not Sion say: A man, yea a man, was born in her, and the 
highest himself, hath established her” (Ps. Ixxxvi, 5). “Glorious 
things are said of thee, O city of God.” The pivot of the glories of 
Mary, the secret of the almost divine reverence and respect we show 
to her name, lies in her office of mother of God. “The Word was 
made flesh” in her sacred person. ; 

Moses, lawgiver and deliverer of the people of God, is one of the 
chief Scripture types of Christ. So is his sister Miriam a type of 
our Lady. Born when the cruel edict was in force of drowning all 
the male children of Israel, she was called Miriam—bitterness of 
the sea. But when the people of God marched in triumph through 
the Dead Sea, and thus miraculously escaped their enemies, she 
sang the song of triumph; and her name was changed to Mary. 
This same name is given to Our Lady, “Star of the Sea.” To 
storm-tossed souls that sail over the dark waters of life the holy 
name of Mary is indeed a warning light—a guiding star. In dark- 
ness and storm, she heralds the day; she points out the path; leads 
us to Jesus. There is a secret charm about her rame, a name that 
seems to give light and hope and strength to all who invoke it. 
Blessed, ever blessed, be the name of Mary, virgin and mother! 

II. The creature thus divinely named we proclaim to be a virgin 
though mother of the Word. Herein lay the great sign or wonder 
that, according to Isaias, “the Lord himself” gave the world. “Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” Though our Lady’s 
union with St. Joseph was a true marriage, for he is repeatedly and 
truly in Scripture called her husband, yet was it a chaste and spot- 
less union, wherein carnal concupiscence had no lot or part, 
like so many unions sealed by vows of chastity that have taken 
place in Christian lands since. They recognized that even under 
a vow of chastity, two holy souls living in close love and companion- 
ship may be truly wed and joined together by that bond which death 
only can loosen. It was absolutely necessary that a partner should 
be chosen to guard the honor and protect the good name of the 
diviné mother and Babe, as also to provide for their bodily wants. 
It was also doubtless within the scope of God’s designs that our 
Lady should serve as model and type of all states of womanhood. 
During her life she fulfilled the duties and displayed the virtues 
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that should adorn a woman, whether she be a maiden, a mother, a 
wife, or a widow. 

Se enamored was our Lady of the lily of chastity that she would 
have renounced the sublime dignity of mother of God rather than 
lose it. It was the angels’ assurance that motherhood was com- 
patible with virginity, owing to action of Holy Spirit, which drew 
forth her consent, “Be it done unto me according to thy word.” 
There is no surer mark of degeneracy than lax views about the 
honor and chastity of women, or not deeming the virginal state 
higher than the conjugal. Even corrupt pagan Rome had its order 
of vestal virgins. There is something angelic, not to say divine, 
about holy innocence. The very knowledge of the opposite vice, 
even when necessary and guiltless, seems to tarnish the mind and 
lower the soul’s spiritual temperature. Even evil thoughts in this 
matter pollute the mind and corrupt the heart. 

It would seem an outrage against God to harbor the idea that 
He would choose for His mother a being who was not sinless and 
virginal in body and soul, in mind and in heart. In this respect 
the teaching of the Church is in harmony with our feelings. In our 
Lady the honor of virginity was united to the joys and dignity of 
motherhood. Her maidenhood was preserved as was the burning 
bush, out of which God spoke to Moses. The budding of Aaron’s 
rod, contrary to all known laws of growth and germination, gives 
us a vivid picture of Our Lord’s virgin birth. The great sign to the 
nations is the virgin daughter of Israel, who bore a son in whom 
“the Gentiles should trust.” The great kingdom to which all nations 
are called has for its basis the incarnation of God, the Second Per- 
son, in the person of a virgin through the action of the overshadow- 
ing spirit. Throughout this work of love, grace and mercy, it is an 
unshaken doctrine of our faith (C. Lateran can. 3) that our Lady 
remained a stainless virgin before, during and after the birth of 
her child—before, from the prophecy of Isaias vii, 14, her own vow, 
and the angels’ promise and assurance that it should be respected 
(Luke i, 34). St. Joseph’s fears were allayed by the angel declar- 
ing to him that what was conceived in her was of the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. i, 20). During birth, in as much as the miracle of the virgin 
birth lay herein, that Our Lord was born a virgin’s son (Isaias vii, 
14), just as after death He emerged into the world through a tomb 
that remained sealed and closed, so did He come as a ray of light 
through a crystal vase, without violating the integrity of Mary, the 
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inclosed garden of God. Not only have all nations called her blessed, 
but “ever a virgin,” the “Virgin Mary,” thus voicing the congtant 
tradition that she remained a virgin after, as before and during the 
birth of her Babe. To think otherwise would be to dishonor both 
our Lady and her Son. 

To the privilege of perpetual virginity our Lady joins that of 
motherhood. “Blessed be the name of Mary, virgin and mother!” 
We all daily recite the Hail Mary, and gladly salute this great 
creature, “whose coming brought joy to the whole world,” as “Holy 
Mary Mother of God.” Have we ever sifted and winnowed and 
grasped the thought of the title of Deipara, “Mother of God,” 
granted to Mary at Ephesus? Do we ever really bring home to 
ourselves the truth that the God who rules the skies took flesh and 
blood, a body and soul, like our own, within the chaste person of 
her, to defend whose name and honor we have met here to-day. 
Men wrangle over the virgin birth of Christ. Is it not a necessary 
postulate of the divine motherhood? Is the title “mother of God” 
thinkable as applied to any other than a sinless virgin? 

When “evil spirits not of God” arose at various times in the his- 
tory of the Church, and would fain dissolve Christ by various cun- 
ning devices against the divinity of His person, the duality of His 
nature, His true Godhead and manhood, or their union, no more 
effectual means did the Church adopt than that of tightening the 
bonds linking mother and Son together. The cult of Our Lord’s 
divinity and its attendant devotions, has ever been accompanied by 
companion devotions to our Lady. In the new earthly paradise, the 
Church, Jesus and Mary, the Child and its mother, are as inseparable 
as were their prototypes in the old, Adam and Eve. The race fell 
by a woman false to her call, so was it redeemed by a woman ever 
true to her call. The guilt indeed was man’s, as was the price of 
redemption ; but woman, represented by Eve and Mary, had a large 
share in both. 

Here, in the defense of the name and prerogatives of our dear 
Lady, lies a great field of work for those who stand united in com- 
mon brotherhood for the defense of the Holy Name. The honor 
of Mary is the honor of God. To defend her against calumny, in- 
sult, profanity and blasphemy is to defend her Son likewise. Ignor- 
ance and its offspring, prejudice, are accountable for a great deal 
of the deplorable abuse of the Holy Names of God, Our Lord, and 
His blessed mother. 
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Let us, then, learn and study what our holy religion teaches con- 
cerning our Lady and her relations to God. Let us learn how she 
“magnifies the Lord,” and teach others to do so also in their lives. 
We shall find that he who finds her in the true sense of the term 
“shall find life and draw salvation from the Lord.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XIX. Sevr-RESPEcCT 


Self-respect is undoubtedly the mainspring of all that is right 
and decent in the individual. It seems so natural to respect one’s self 
and so easy, but is so difficult that it is always making demands 
which are not easy to indolent natures to grant and which suppose 
a self-sacrifice not always commonplace. One is more careful when 
one has to answer for one’s conduct to others and, for very patent 
reasons, one compromises with one’s self without any very great 
effort. Self-love is at the bottom of it all. There will never be 
a superfluity of self-respect until the individual begins to appre- 
ciate himself at his real value. Men sell themselves into bondage 
at a discount always. If they only knew their own worth they 
would demand a larger price, perhaps a so much larger price that 
the purchaser would not be able to buy and thus the individual 
would be free. 

There is something so grand, so inspiring in freedom. God knew 
it and gave us liberty that even He Himself will not shackle save 
by the sweetest moral compulsion. So few realize what they barter 
away when they put their necks under the heel of any man! “Every 
man has his price” is a saying which daily experience is emphatic- 
ally verifying. It is well that every man should have his price if 
that price is anything like an equivalent for what is surrendered. 
When men put themselves up for sale they ought, if they are at all 
commercial in their instincts, name as the ultimate sum the highest 
amount, and yet see for what insignificant values they exchange 
their manhood! The price varies from ten cents—thugs have 
assassinated for as small a coin as that—up to ten millions. 

The price that some vendors demand, however, and God be praised 
for it, can not be found in this universe, and in the whole world 
there is no bank that can furnish the bond. These last are the 
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unfallen ones of the race. How numerous they are, it is an 
impossibility to reckon. Pessimists would say that not one such 
can be found in the stretches which lie between the poles. Opti- 
mists, that is rational optimists, who have experience, will admit 
that they are in larger numbers than is supposed, otherwise every 
vestige of good would have vanished from the earth. The balance 
of the world must be kept, otherwise very little of this very small 
globe of ours would be in the sunlight. Are there more venal 
than incorruptible men in the world? This is a departure in 
statistics which has not yet been made. Is there an equal number 
of both? Does it require equality on each side to even up the 
scales? Or is one honest man double or triple the weight of the 
dishonest one? 

Still there is a standard of judgment. In Genesis (xviii) we are 
told that the Lord with Abraham went their way to Sodom. “But 
Abraham as yet stood before the Lord, and drawing nigh he said: 
Wilt thou destroy the just with the wicked? If there be fifty 
just men in the-city, shall they perish withal and wilt thou not 
spare the place for the sake of the fifty just, if they be therein? 
Far be it from thee to do this thing and to slay the just with the 
wicked, and for the just to be in like case with the wicked. This is 
not beseeming Thee, thou who judgest all the earth wilt not make 
this judgment. And the Lord said to him: If I find in Sodom 
fifty just within the city, I will spare the whole place for their 
sake. And Abraham answered and said: Seeing I have once 
begun, I will speak to my Lord, whereas I am dust and ashes. 
What if there be less than fifty just persons? Wilt thou for 
five and forty destroy the whole city? And he said, I will not 
destroy it, if I find five and forty. And again he said to him, 
But if forty be found there, what wilt thou do? He said, I 
will not destroy it for the sake of forty. Lord, saith he, be not 
angry, I beseech thee, if I speak. What if thirty shall be found 
there? He answered, I will not do it if I find thirty there. 
Seeing, saith he, I have once begun, I will speak to my Lord. 
What if twenty be found there? He said, I will not destroy 
it for the sake of twenty. I beseech thee, saith he, be not angry, 
if I speak once more. What if ten should be found there? And 
he said, I will not destroy it for the sake of ten. And the Lord 
departed, after he had been speaking to Abraham, and Abraham 
returned to his place.” 
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As a fact five were saved from destruction, and of the five 
one was turned into “a statue of salt.” As to the rest: “And the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrha brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven. And he destroyed these cities and all 
the country about, all of the inhabitants of the cities and all things 
that spring from the earth.” There is no need of an apology for 
the quotation. It is a rare one and it brings to mind some things 
worth remembering and suggests questions worth the asking and 
worth the answering. It would be entirely unwarrantable, perhaps, 
to assert that it fixes the percentage of just men in the world, but 
also, perhaps, it does establish the proportion of such individuals 
in the Sodoms and Gomorrhas of civilization. One point it does 
unmistakably settle and that is how much a few just men weigh 
before the Almighty. Who knows why Abraham ceased his petition 
when he did? Who knows whether the Lord would not have 
delayed the visitation of His anger if there had been one just 
man? Who can say that there was even one just man in that 
abomination of desolation? It may be that in that family of Lot 
alone was found the only self-respecting man. 

Self-respect is not outward demeanor or deportment. Self- 
respect is not respect fer others merely, nor having a regard for what 
others may think or say or do. It is something more subtle. It 
lies very far below the surface. When we discover it we reach 
something that involves high principles and fundamental truths. He 
is a rare species, this absolutely self-respecting man. Self-respect 
is a just regard for and appreciation for one’s own excellence. 
One’s own excellence! This is saying everything and it is not 
saying too much. 

This consideration one is called upon to have for himself is not 
pride or conceit, nor even is it selfishness in the objectionable 
meaning of the term. It is esteeming one’s self at one’s real value, 
at the value put upon one by the Creator when He looked upon his 
handiwork and saw it was good. The first fact concerning him- 
self and which he is obliged to admit, is that were he alone in this 
world, that in it there is nothing in the majesty and beauty of it 
that does not lie at an immeasurable distance from him, that he 
is first and foremost in intrinsic importance. This is the long 
held view of man. His body is a masterpiece of marvelous per- 
fection enhanced by its companionship with an immortal soul. 
Body and soul in their wonderful union form an entity higher than 
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which are the angels and God, and lower than which everything, 
that is not man, is. The body derives its special worth from the 
soul which vitalizes it, and which, when the span of years de- 
termined upon by Omniscience is passed, will call it back to itself to 
be reunited with it forever. 

Man’s value has been vaguely determined when the Saviour asked 
“What will it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? This is the standard of self-respect. If understood 
aright, man would respect his body and his soul. Respect of the 
body calls for a temperance and a purity so immaculate as to befit 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. Respect for soul commands the 
keeping mind and will and heart unspotted of the world and of all 
iniquity. Self-respect imperiously conpels the respect of others. 
Who can measure the distance it goes in the direction of the forma- 
tion of character? It is self-love in its highest phase. It is no im- 
perfection and it checks the vile enormity of self-neglecting. 


“Let each man think himself an act of God, 
His mind a thought, his life a breath of God.” 


This is the higher pantheism. Where in the whole range of 
unchristian pedagogy are its principles recognized or its lessons 
taught ? 


XX. Law 


Law is the sentinel of humanity and the custodian of civilization. 
It is the force connecting individuality with each other and nations 
with nations. It is the energy which upholds order and protects 
it against chaos. Its majesty cannot be too much extolled, nor its 
necessity competently corroborated. Without it there is no living, 
no life, only disorder and death. After the Creator, it is what 
is noblest in the world. It is in fact the clearest and loudest 
and truest expression of the divinity. It breathes beauty into all 
things that are, it is the soul of all that commands the respect of 
men. It is the megaphone of the Almighty, and its tones are heard 
from end to end of the earth. These commonplaces have been 
uttered since the beginning and, lest we forget, they are to be 
dinned and dinned into the ears of all. Always repeated, there is no 
satiety in the repetition. The highest minds have thought after 
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this fashion. The law is for everybody and no one is exempt. For 
“as. the law is set over the magistrate,” says Cicero, “even so are 
the magistrates set over the people.” And therefore it may be 
truly said that the magistrate is a speaking law and the law is a 
silent magistrate. 

To quote literature when and where it speaks of the dignity of 
law would be an endless task. This points unmistakably to the 
reverential awe with which the law is regarded. Men may break 
the law, but somewhere or other within them is a latent respect 
for it. There are laws human and laws divine. Human laws are 
but the copies more or less imperfect of the eternal law. It is 
this eternal law which is the well undefiled from which are drawn 
all the laws which bind mankind. The recognition of this eternal 
law is of supreme importance, and it alone makes for all observ- 
ance. We might call the eternal law an act of God’s will by which 
necessarily and from all eternity he decrees that all his creatures be 
directed, suitably to their natures, toward an end which He 
appoints. This law is so universal that it extends not alone to 
the moral world of rational beings but to the physical world too. 
It is compulsory not only for the order of nature but for the super- 
natural order as well. 

St. Thomas distinguishes this law from Providence. “Provi- 
dence,” he says, “is not the eternal law in God but a consequence 
of it.” The task of Divine Providence, if we may use the word 
task, is to see that the law decreed from all eternity be plenarily 
fulfilled in the progress and consummation of all things. These 
are not useless considerations because they furnish the basis of all 
morality, of all moral obligation and of the moral efficacy of all 
human legislation. It was recognized dimly, but surely, by pagan 
philosophers. The so often cited passage of Cicero bears testimony 
to this: “It has been the conviction of the wisest among men that 
a law exists not framed by human ingenuity nor the outcome of 
popular approval, but a something eternal, which governs the uni- 
verse by sage commands and prohibition. They called that imperial 
and fundamental mandate the divine mind, ordering something and 
forbidding others. It began to exist when the divine intelligence 
began. Hence this real and supereminent law is nothing else but 
the infallible reason of the Supreme God.” 

In another place the same philosopher emphasizes more markedly 
the same view of law. “There is an undoubted law proceeding 
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from an all-seeing mind, a law in harmony with nature, promul- 
gated everywhere, constant, sempiternal. It calls by a command 
to the performance of duty, and by a prohibition it deters from 
wrong. It never forbids or orders anything in vain to the upright, 
and the wicked, whether it forbids or commands, are unmoved by it. 
This law must not be abrogated nor must the least thing derog- 
atory to it be permitted. In its entirety it must remain unchanged. 
Nor senate nor people have the right to amend or destroy it. It 
needs no expounder nor interpreter. It is not one law at Rome, 
another at Athens, nor one law now and another then, but all 
nations and all times are obligated by its everlasting and immutable 
sway, for its sole framer and legislator is the Master of all, God. 
He is the founder of this law, its interpreter and mouthpiece. Who- 
ever refuses allegiance is untrue to himself, despises the nature of 
man, and in this way undergoes the greatest of all tortures, no 
matter how many of her so-called penalties he may escape.” This 
assertion that the law will be its own avenger is surprisingly like 
many of the utterances of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Two or three centuries before Cicero, Sophocles puts the 
following words on the lips of the Chorus: “Would that it were 
given me to pursue that holy integrity of words and deeds which 
is sanctioned by that sublime law, begotten in the celestial abode 
by the Olympian father alone, which, man left to himself, one 
could never dream of and which he will never be able to obliterate, 
for the great God, whose years never fail, is its author.” Again, 
the same writer makes Antigone give this reason for refusing to 
obey the unjust mandate of the king. “Your laws are not those 
of Jove nor of Justice who resides among the inferior deities. I 
cannot believe that any edict of yours, mortal that you are, can 
nullify the unwritten but unshaken laws, which were sanctioned 
not yesterday nor the day before, but have flourished in every age, 
and no one can tell how far back the date of their birth goes.” 

The object of these citations is to show that from the very 
beginning there existed a law which bound all men to obedience, 
to show, moreover, that from the divine mind and from the divine 
will have sprung the essential laws which govern all things, animate 
and inanimate, and all according to the constituents of their indi- 
vidual nature, inanimate beings by inflexible rules, purely animal 
beings by instinct, man by moral obligations,. which, while they 
in no way influence him physically, put him under the moral 
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coercion to advance toward his development along lines worthy 
of his freedom and his intelligence. 

Law for man is his destiny here and hereafter. Law is his per- 
fection. Law from the performance of his first responsible act 
is an abiding presence with him. If he endeavor to disregard it, 
which it is not in his power to do utterly, he will be punished 
by the very reproach of that law rebuking him menacingly through 
the voice of his conscience. It is not difficult to admit that one 
of the first maxims to be inculcated is that law must be respected, 
that it is never set aside without disaster and remorse, that it is 
well for a man to obey the law willingly because it is bad to dis- 
obey it willingly, because sooner or later, whether he will it or not, 
obey it he must. ' 

Pedagogy by the very nature of its office must recognize the 
importance of law, must insist under all circumstances on that 
importance being recognized by the child. But there is the rule! 
Those who come under the ministrations of educators are reason- 
able beings and they demand the why and the wherefore of all 
things and they will not be put down by yea and nay. The age 
which apotheosised the Jpse dixit is verily a thing of the past and 
of a very distant past. Reasons are asked for by everyone and 
for everything. 

Wo betide the pedagogue whose repertory is poorly stocked in 
these times of incessant interrogation. Yet no teacher need be 
dismayed, no teacher worthy of the name, no teacher who has 
conscientiously prepared for the work to which he addresses him- 
self. A reason and a satisfactory one can be given for everything, 
especially for everything which revolves upon or concerns the 
chiefest human interests. What principles can pedagogy advance 
upon which to build up a respect for law or from which he may 
deduce affirmations or negations in favor of its majesty and its 
obligatory power? There seems to be only one needed. Law is 
the voice of authority, and all authority is God-given. God’s right 
is inalienable and undeniable. God’s right to command men and 
to compel men to obey other men legitimately placed over them. 
In no other way can law be explained or understood. In no other 
way can the norm of morality be established and on no other found- 
ation can repose moral obligation. 

Any system of philosophy which does not affirm the existence of 
a God Creator, is powerless to rear a standard of morality and 
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powerless to lay down a basis of moral obligation. There is no 
morality where there is no creator, there is no morality worthy 
of the name or possessed of integrity without religion. A semblance 
there may be, but whatever the semblance it is only a rag torn from 
the standard of all goodness set up on the mountain in the Ten 
Commands, and still floating like a glory over that Church which 
is appointed as the sole teacher of mankind, and which alone lights 
up the minds and strengthens the will in the direction of morality 
and law. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

A decree, in accordance with the Motu Proprio of De- 
cember 22, 1903, and with the Motu Proprio of April 2s, 
1904, commanding hic et nunc that the Vatican edition of 
the Gradual be substituted guamprimum for all other edi- 
tions heretofore used. Other editions differing from this 
typical one are not to receive the imprimatur of any 
ordinary. 

Permission is granted to a priest whose right arm was 
amputated four years ago, to say Mass in a private chapel, 
provided he can secure the assistance of another priest 
vested in cassock and surplice and the consent of the 
bishop. This consent is to be given only after the ordinary 
has made certain, with the help of the master of cere- 
monies, that due and proper reverence toward the Blessed 
Sacrament can be observed. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 

One hundred days indulgence, applicable to the dead, 
can be gained by all, assisting at the Sacrifice of the Mass 
(and by priests offering the Holy Sacrifice), who pray for 
sinners throughout the world who are at that moment in 
their last agony and who will die that day. 

Three hundred days indulgence, applicable to the dead, 
can be gained by all who, contrite of heart, devoutly recite 
the following prayer: “My God, I offer to thee, for all 
sinners who are in their last agony, and who will die to-day, 
all the Masses that are celebrated to-day throughout the 
world. May the Precious Blood of Jesus our Redeemer 
obtain mercy for them.” 

Fifty days indulgence granted to all who make use of 
the salutation “Ave Maria purissima, sine peccato con- 
cepta.” 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
ABSOLVING PENITENTS WITHOUT ADMONITION 


A certain confessor enjoys quite a requtation for expediting mat- 
ters in the confessional. As a rule he pays no attention to the dif- 
ferent classes of penitents who approach his confessional. He 
rarely asks a question; He allows the penitent to tell his sins without 
interruption, and then if he thinks him at all disposed, he absolves 
him immediately, without any word of instruction or admonition. 
On the vigils of great feasts, when the number of penitents is very 
great, he does not permit his penitents to make a full confession, 
but when they have told one or the other sin, he admonishes them 
to tell the rest of their sins in their next confession, and then ab- 
solves and dismisses them. He maintains that he is justified in 
acting thus, because otherwise he would never be able to hear all 
the people who come to him. To instruct or to admonish penitents 
in the confessional is not an essential part of the Sacrament of 
Penance, he says, nor is the confessor strictly bound to interrogate 
the penitent, provided the penitent confesses materiam sufficientem. 
What must be thought of his method of action? 

Answer.—The practise of this confessor is certainly blameworthy, 
because he is neglecting certain strict obligations that are binding 
on the confessor’s conscience. 

First, as regards the practise of dismissing all penitents indis- 
criminately, without admonition or instruction. Benedict XIV, in 
his encyclical letter, Apostolica Constitutio, of July 26, 1749, issued 
for the jubilee of the following year, admonishes all confessors 
that they do not discharge the obligations of their office, but, on the 
contrary, that they are guilty of mortal sin, if, while sitting in the 
sacred tribunal of Penance, they show no solicitude for their peni- 
tents, but, without admonition or instruction, absolve them im- 
mediately they have finished the recital of their sins. The words 
of the Encyclical are as follows: 

Ut meminerint suscepti muneris partes non implere, imo vero, 
gravioris criminis reos esse eos omnes, qui cum in sacro Poenitentiae 
tribunali resident, poenitentes audiunt, non monent, non interro- 
gant, sed expleta criminum enumeratione, absolutionis formam illico 
proferunt. 

Every priest who exercises the ministry of the Sacrament of 
Penance is, according to the uniform teaching of the theologians, a 
teacher, a physician and a judge. As a teacher he is bound to in- 
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struct the penitent concerning the things that are, hic et nunc, 
required for the worthy reception of the Sacrament, as well as in 
the things he ought to know, in order to be able to lead a Christian 
life. As a physician of souls, he is required to investigate the causes 
of the spiritual illness of his penitents, that is to say, the nature and 
causes of their sins, in order to apply suitable spiritual remedies in 
each and every case. And, finally, as every judge is obliged to hear 
and to study the whole case of the culprit before him, to consider 
its various phases and to weigh justly all extenuating or aggravating 
circumstances before he renders a final judgment; so likewise does 
the office of the confessor require of him, as a judge in the court 
of conscience, that he study the state of the penitent’s conscience, and 
consider his dispositions and judge of his firm purpose of amend- 
ment, and then only to give or deny him absolution. Now it is 
evident that the confessor mentioned in this case does not and can 
not fulfil this threefold duty of teacher, physician and judge. His 
purpose is not to instruct and to heal and to judge; his purpose is 
to hear and to absolve as many penitents as possible. It stands to 
reason, of course, that where the number of those desiring to con- 
fess is very great, and they are for the most part pious souls, who 
are accustomed to approach the sacred tribunal of Penance fre- 
quently and have at the most only venial sins to confess, and the 
confessor knows that they are sufficiently instructed concerning the 
Sacrament of Penance, and rightly disposed, it stands to reason, I 
say, that the confessor may dispatch his work expeditiously, be- 
cause such penitents do not need the spiritual care and help of the 
confessor in order to receive the Sacrament of Penance worthily 
and with profit. But to proceed in the same manner with all peni- 
tents indiscriminately, whether they be known or unknown to the 
confessor, even with the ignorant and the poorly instructed, whether 
they confess mortal sins or venial sins, is certainly not to administer 
the Sacrament of Penance as we are bound by grave obligations to 
administer it. For experience proves that there are those who 
approach this holy tribunal unprepared, who have not sufficiently 
examined their conscience, who through false shame hesitate to con- 
fess certain sins, who are lacking in true contrition, though believ- 
ing themselves contrite, because they have repeated orally the act 
of contrition. Now the prudent and careful confessor, whose earn- 
est desire is to fulfil this holy ministry validly and licitly, with fruit 
and with profit, as the Church ordains that it shall be fulfilled, will 
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endeavor to discover and correct the faults and defects and short- 
comings of his penitents, by prudently questioning and instructing 
and disposing them, lest their confession be fruitless or even sacri- 
legious. If the penitent confess mortal sins, he ought to be ad- 
monished of their heineousness, in order that he may be moved to 
realize his spiritual condition and abhor his sins and take the neces- 
sary means of shunning them in the future. If such penitents be 
absolved and dismissed incontinently from the sacred tribunal with- 
out a word of admonition or advice, they will very likely consider 
their sins of little consequence and never come to a realization of 
the necessity of correcting them, and thus will they speedily fall 
into them again. 

Every confessor who has had experience of souls in the tribunal 
of Penance appreciates the gravity of this danger. For this very 
reason the Roman Ritual admonishes confessors to be careful to 
instruct their penitents regarding the condition of their souls, en- 
deavoring to make them realize the number and gravity of their 
sins and to dispose them to contrition and a firm purpose of 
amendment. 

“Demum, audita confessione, perpendens peccatorum, quae ille 
admisit, magnitudinem et multitudinem, pro eorum gravitate, ac 
penitentis conditione, opportune correptiones ac monitiones, prout 
opus esse viderit, paterna charitate adhibebit et ad dolorem et con- 
tritionem efficacibus verbis adducere-conabitur, atque ad vitam emen- 
dandam ac melius instituendam inducet, remediaque peccatorum 
tradet.” 

The great number of penitents waiting to be heard does not excuse 
the confessor from the obligation of admonishing, correcting and 
disposing them, so that the reception of the Sacrament of Penance 
may be of benefit to them. St. Francis Xavier was accustomed to 
say that it was better to hear a few confessions, and to hear them 
well, than to hear a great many and to only half hear them. And 
St. Alfonsus says that it matters little whether there be others 
waiting to confess or whether some will be obliged to depart with- 
out being heard; for on the day of judgment the confessor will 
have to render an account of those he actually heard, and not of the 
others. 

“Parum refert, quod alii expectant aut inconfessi discedant; con- 
fessarius enim de hoc tantum, qui sibi nunc confitetur, non vero de 
aliis, in die judicii rationem reddere debet” (Praxis confess. n. 7). 
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Again it is quite blameworthy that the confessor, on the eves of 
great festivals, when the number of confessions is very great, 
should permit the penitent to confess only one or two sins and then 
absolve him, with the admonition to confess his other sins in his 
next confession. It is expressly stated in all moral theologies that 
the number of penitents desiring to be heard in confession can 
never be a valid or just reason for making only a partial con- 
fession, even though many must depart unheard and unshriven. 
Under all such circumstances a full and integral confession of all 
mortal sins is required of the penitent, sub gravi. The practise of 
absolving penitents without permitting them to confess all their 
mortal sins, because otherwise many must depart without absolu- 
tion, is expressly condemned by Pope Innocent XI, in the 59th pro- 
scribed proposition. 

“Licet sacramentaliter absolvere, dimidiate tantum confessos, 
ratione magni concursus penitentium, qualis v. g. potest contingere 
in die magnae alicujus festivitatis vel indulgentiae.” 

The reason why this proposition was condemned, says Billuart, 
is that the harm done by sending some penitents away unheard is 
not so great, as to justify a partial confession, especially when there 
is danger of absolving the unworthy, by reason of the precipitation 
with which the confessions are heard and the omission of a part of 
one’s sins. 














BOOK REVIEWS 





A Brief Historie of the Glorious Martyrdom of Twelve Reverend Priests, 
Father Edward Campion and His Companions. By William Cardinal Allen. 
Reprinted and edited by the Rev. J. H. Hungerford Pollen, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 


Father Pollen has long been the champion of the English martyrs, and it 
is in great measure due to him that their memory has been rescued from 
oblivion. This work, which is here reprinted through the editor’s efforts, is 
really a contemporary document. It was written by the great Cardinal 
Allen, the founder of Douay College and the mainstay and support of the 
brave Englishmen who faced exile and death for the sake of Christ. The 
account given here of the martyrdoms was written at the urgent request of 
the few faithful Catholics in England. They felt that a stimulus was needed, 
and they knew that no better could be given than the story of Campion’s 
sufferings. We heartily commend this volume as a valuable addition to the 
literature now growing up around the dark days of despoliation and wrong. 


Lives of the Saints. Three volumes have been added to the “Red Series” 
of saints’ lives. While they are still in their French dress they will soon 
be added to the English set, and will come up to the standard in edification 
and value. Like their predecessors, these lives are also based on the psycho- 
logical and strictly historical method. The first volume is the life of St. Peter 
Damian, by Dom Reginald Biron. To the student it is unnecessary to recall 
the troubled times in which St. Peter lived, and the strenuous part this 
great prelate and statesman played. The Martyrs of Gorcum is the story of 
nineteen priests and friars who were captured by Count William de la March, 
lieutenant of William of Orange and captain of the Dutch Lutherans. The 
fathers were hanged in a barn in 1557 during the wars of the Dutch and 
Spaniards. The last volume is the Life of Saint Melania, by M. Goyau. 
This we consider to be the best contribution to the series for some time. 
M. Goyau has simply boiled down the masterful work of Cardinal Rampolla, 
and in thus making the wonderful story of the greatest woman of her times 
accessible to a wide audience, has conferred on us all a great benefit. 


The Popes and Science. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Ford- 
ham; University Press. 

We all know “The” Walsh. He is a doughty knight of the pen, and none 
deserves better of the Church for his defense of Catholic truth. This volume 
is but one of the apologetic series in which Dr. Walsh enters a delicate field 
with complete success. It is an old and a bitter charge that the Church has 
checked science and hampered the progress of thought. If any one is again 
troubled on this score, let him go to this book. Dr. Walsh writes as a pro- 
fessional man on professional ground. He writes as a medical man of 
eminence on medical progress and of the Popes as patrons of the great 
medical schools. In the pages we find such further topics treated as 
chemical analysis, anatomical experiment, hygiene, electrical development. 
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The most valuable part of the book for these days of “sources” is the index 
and quotation from existing documents. 


The Lord of the World. By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

To most of us Father Benson is well known as the writer of a series 
of historical novels which have made a great impression, and which have a 
distinctly apologetic value. And the brilliant author enters a new field. He 
goes with a rush into the madly sensational. The theme portrayed is none 
other than the triumph of Antichrist and the destruction of the world. If 
we believe this new seer and prophet there is no hope for the ultimate triumph 
of the Church. On the other hand, the Catholics have dwindled to a 
handful. They are gathered in Rome, and then by one grand act of the 
writer's imagination, Pope, cardinals, secular rulers and faithful are an- 
nihilated. However, a remnant is saved, but in the end Antichrist wins. 
One is tempted to ask whether the author was serious when he made the 
end of the world follow so soon after the election of an English Pope? 
The book is certainly very interesting, but its pages teem with visions, 
dreams, fancies and pessimism. It would be interesting to study Father 
Benson’s vefy peculiar method of meditation. 





NOTES 


The recent celebration of the centenary of the New York archdiocese will 
not soon be forgotten. Its success surpassed even the most sanguine hopes 
of the Most Rev. Archbishop himself. Its effects, beyond doubt, will be far- 
reaching. But whatever may be the final outcome of the jubilee, this much 
is certain, that the eyes of the non-Catholic population were opened with 
amazement at the strength of Catholicism in this section of the country. A 
few years ago many a sneer was hurled at those who professed our faith; 
our religion was looked upon as good enough for the lower or lowest order 
of society. One who sought advancement along social, political, financial 
or intellectual lines had to draw his religious convictions from other sources 
than from the Catholic Church. Priests were stamped as ignorant, blinded 
or egotistically narrow adherents of a foreign despot. Toleration was the 
best that could be accorded them. Of course, anyone professing obedience 
to the foreign Pope could not be fit to hold an office of trust or responsi- 
bility, or be placed in charge of the government. Now all is changed. Now 
we are welcomed on all sides, and a free and fair field is given us, circum- 
scribed only by the limits placed on all citizens by the Constitution itself. 
How different from the days of old know-nothingism. The dead and for- 
gotten leaders of that bigoted and unamerican federacy would turn in their 
tombs could they have seen the wonderful pageant marching up the main 
avenue of our city and saluting the cardinals and archbishops as they reviewed 
the loyal thousands. 








NOTES ili 


A special point of interest was the attitude of the daily papers. One great 
daily vied with the other in its endeavor to print the latest and most authentic 
account of what happened or what was about to happen. Special editions 
were issued and special supplements for the Sunday papers contributed their 
share to keep alive the interest or to satisfy the legitimate pride of the 
people, Protestant as well as Catholic. All that was written would fill many a 
volume. It is gratifying to note that a special collection of speeches, editorials, 
etc., is being made and will be issued shortly. It will make most interesting 
reading. Specially worthy of notice will be the editorial comments of the 
various newspapers of the metropolitan city. We can learn from these 
editorial comments how Catholicism appears to-day to the eyes of our non- 
Catholic citizens. We print the following as one taken at random from a 
multitude of others. 

“., . The event is one to appeal strongly even to those not of the 
Catholic faith. What the Catholic churches and prelates and priests and 
laymen have been and done in this city, during the past hundred years, may 
well invite earnest consideration. For a great part of this work there can be 
nothing but praise. Some of its indirect results are almost as striking as 
the direct achievement. Note, for example, how much the steady ongoing 
of Catholic activity has done to extinguish, or at least silence, ancient 
prejudices. 

“Remembering the old and bitter anti-Catholic feeling, it marks a great 
transformation that to-day it would be true to say that the Protestant 
churches would look upon the extinction or withdrawal of the Catholic 
churches as a great calamity. This does not imply that religious or even 
theological conviction has broken down; but that tolerance has broadened 
and that eyes have been opened to see the facts. 

“We are certain that Protestant denominations would be simply aghast and 
appalled if they were asked to take over the work of the Catholic Church 
in New York. They could not begin to do it. Even if they had the physical 
resources—the men and money and buildings—they would have neither the 
mental nor moral ability. For long years now the Catholic Church in this 
great port has been receiving and controlling and assimilating one influx of 
foreign peoples after another. It has held them for religion, and it has 
held them for citizenship. 

“No one can soberly reflect upon this vast labor of education and restraint 
without becoming convinced that it has been an indispensable force in our 
public life. The Protestant churches have been and are now more than 
ever unfitted, whether by temperament or methods, to attack so gigantic a 
problem. They lack the authority—the compelling force of supernatural 
fears, if one insists. Nothing but a venerable and universal institution, 
always the same, . . . could have taken her incoming children—the raw 
material of Americans—and done for them what the Catholic Church in this 
city has done during the memorable century now rolled past. 

“Even those who can not pretend to speak of Catholic dogma with entire 
sympathy, must confess that some of its moral results have been admirable 
and useful. The firm stand of the Church in the matter of marriage and 
divorce, for example, seems more and more a blessing as the laxness of law 
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and of custom, in that respect, goes on increasing. Other churches have 
been forced, if only out of shame at the welter of marital relations into 
which Amierican society seems sometimes to be falling, to imitate and ap- 
proximate the rigid standards of Catholics. We would not maintain that 
the Catholic position is an unmixed good; it has its incidental evils; but the 
testimony which it has borne to the ideal of the Christian family is some- 
thing which can not be overlooked when those who are not sons of the 
Church are reckoning up their debt to her. 

“All in all, this Catholic celebration is one in which the whole city may 
take an interest, and a certain pride. If of nothing else, we may be proud 
that a great deal of the former narrowness has passed away. Thinking 
broadly of the Church as a school in public righteousness, we may be 
grateful for every steady and powerful teacher of goodness, like the Catholic 
Church. The old misunderstandings and enmities are happily gone.” 

And again, from the New York Tribune: 

“No American who was fortunate enough to find a place in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral yesterday morning can have brought away the old, outworn 
opinions about Catholicism and the Catholics to which he could hardly have 
failed to revert in memory as he gazed upon the scene. Stripped of its 
outward splendors, the spectacle at the Solemn Pontifical High Mass, mark- 
ing the climax of the centenary celebration, presented a vivid picture of the 
intelligence, numerical strength, and vast influence of Catholicism in the 
United States. 

“So far as material prosperity counts, the archdiocese has ample reason to 
rejoice on this, the one hundredth anniversary of its foundation. From 
old St. Peter’s in Barclay Street, built in 1786, or twenty-two years before 
the arrival of a bishop, the Catholic Church in New York City has grown 
to a community of three hundred and eighteen churches and one hundred 
and eighty-six chapels, frequented by nearly one and one-quarter million 
worshipers, and representing, with its affiliated charitable institutions and 
schools, an ecclesiastical investment of scores of millions. But its chief 
warrant for justifiable pride is found in the character of the men and women 
who owe it allegiance. There can be little doubt that American Catholics, 
and notably those of this archdiocese, are, as a whole, the most enlightened 
and the most progressive body of all that look to Rome for spiritual guidance. 
The fact has wide import, affording, as it does, clear proof that the vital 
strength of Catholicism lies deep below the more or less accidental forms 
of organization and ceremony. For this reason the present imposing cele- 
bration will join with happy reminiscences the brightest hopes for later days.” 

Catholics in other countries would do well to study the lesson contained 
in this magnificent celebration. What has been done can again be done. 
The Church is ever the same, with the same inherent goodness and power 
of attracting man’s soul, man’s mind, man’s heart. It requires courage to 
face the battle, but that may surely be derived from the study of this glorious 
event in the history of Catholicity in New York. 

One word more: those who have followed this centenial celebration will 
not be slow to admit that as long as the celebration lives in the memory of 
those who witnessed it, two great men will be remembered—the one, the 
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beloved Archbishop of New York, the other the genial, witty, noble Primate of 
Ireland, His Eminence Cardinal Logue. 


From the Catholic World we slip the following note: 

“Italy, which has from time to time been under the domination of despotic 
princes, is now suffering scarcely less from the tyrannical methods of those 
at the other end of the scale. The labor unions are so powerful that they 
control even the ministry, and secure for themselves impunity for the most 
flagrant violations of law and order. A riot recently took place in Rome 
in which the police were attacked by lawless hooligans. The troops had to 
be called out and had to fire in self-defense. Thereupon the Chamber of 
Labor ordered a general strike, and for two days there was a complete sus- 
pension of work and business throughout the city. Instead of resenting this 
injustice the citizens meekly submitted. Even the Syndic, the chief municipal 
authority, showed by several public acts that his sympathies were with the 
disturbers of law. If this were an isolated instance, it might not be worthy 
of attention, but a similar course was adopted by the Ministry in dealing 
with the rioters at Milan last year. The maintainers of order were arrested 
for having done their duty. And since the riots, and doubtless encouraged 
by the action of the authorities on that occasion, another brutal outrage has 
taken place. Two students of the Scotch College were assaulted with knives 
in the neighborhood of Rome by ruffians from the city. It is true they have 
been arrested, but it remains to be seen whether adequate punishment will 
be inflicted. 

“The evil has still further developed. The number of stabbing cases in 
Rome has so much increased that the Prefect has ordered some of the least 
respectable wine-shops to be closed, and has given the police power to search 
the men found in the haunts of bad characters whom they may suspect of 
carrying knives or other prohibited weapons. The latter seems to be a very 
arbitrary proceeding, but one evil begets another—the evil of license brings 
as a consequence the evil of arbitrary control.” 


A very strange feature in the new Russian Duma is the preponderance of 
“popes” in it; they form one-tenth of the entire body. There are also two 
bishop-deputies: Eulogio of Chelm, and Metrofane of Mogelhev. Does this 
imply that the Russian priests are popular in their country? Far from it. 
It shows that the people are indifferent. The laity stayed away from, and thé 
clergy were very active at the polls. In the primaries that preceded the 
election there were, for instance, at Novgorod, 69 popes and 1 layman; at 
Jitomir, 56 popes and 2 laymen; at Kaluga, 120 popes and 5 laymen, etc. 
The ecclesiastical consistories had enjoined upon the clergy to interest them- 
selves in the elections, and they obeyed with a vengeance. To hold these 
clerical politicians together Bishop Metrofane lodges them gratuitously at 
his palace, and there they hold their caucuses. They are toid to vote 
invariably for the “Right,” but some of them have already seceded to the 
“Left,” and are working for a constitutional government. 


Bishop Hendrick, of Cebu, writing of the affairs in the far away Philip- 
pines, says: “The Redemptorists from Ireland are having wonderful success. 
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They had great difficulties at first, but they have conquered almost all. They 
have been giving missions, and the poor people, at the end of their missions, 
would kneel down and cling to their habits, begging them with loud cries 
and with tears to stay. Then delegations came afterward, asking me to use 
my influence to keep them. It is very consoling to see how they work all 
the time, never sparing themselves. They will do wonders here.” 


President Schurman, of Cornell, is convinced that the elective system as 
now carried out is a mistake, for which President Eliot is responsible. “It is 
the duty of college faculties not to allow a boy of seventeen or éighteen to 
choose what he should study, at least for the first two years.” President 
Wilson, of Princeton, says: “We have missed the true inner meaning of 
education. We have been trying a series of reckless experiments. The chil- 
dren of the last two or three decades have not been educated. The pupils of 
our colleges of the last few decades have not been educated. With all our 
education we have instructed nobody; with all our instruction we have edu- 
cated nobody. Information is not education. The greater part of the work 
we are doing in our colleges to-day is to impart information. We are daily 
cramming the minds of our pupils with irrelevant facts. Anything that dis- 
ciplines the mind is beneficial to the student. Anything that is easy does not 
discipline. I would advocate giving children the tasks that are hardest, and 
when they begin to get easy giving them something else. The trouble is that 
we are trying to teach a little of everything, and instead are not teaching any- 


thing of anything. We should reduce education to a small body- of great sub- 
jects. We have missed the meaning of education.” 

Words of this caliber coming from one with a recognized reputation as an 
educator carry great force. In the end they will help not a little to do away 
with the fad and fancy theories of education so prevalent to-day. Our 
Catholic colleges have held to the old system, which is the only one that 
makes for education of the right kind—the only education worthy of the name. 








